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INTRODUCTION 


Much  study  has  been  given  to  art  education  for  normal 
children,  but  relatively  little  has  been  devoted  to  this  field 
where  slow  learners  are  concerned.  Although  mentally  retarded 
children  may  learn  more  slowly  than  is  the  case  with  normal 
children,  nevertheless,  slow  learners  are  still  potential  learners, 
and  in  modern  educational  systems  are  treated  as  such.  Because 
of  the  character  of  his  mind,  the  child  of  retarded  mental 
development  frequently  requires  unique  educational  treat¬ 
ment,  and  his  responses  to  this  treatment  will  sometimes  vary 
widely  from  the  normal.  Accordingly,  a  study  was  made  with 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  efficient  teaching  methods 
in  art  for  mentally  retarded  children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
discovering  the  modes  of  expression  common  to  children  of 
this  type  which  result  from  various  teaching  practices. 

This  book  discusses  art  education  in  relation  to  children 
of  retarded  mental  development  and  presents  some  observa¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  based  upon  a  three-year  study  of  the 
activities  of  a  total  of  575  children  of  this  description.  Only 
children  whose  mental  ages  were  shown  by  approved  standard¬ 
ized  tests  to  be  lower  than  their  chronological  ages  were 
included  in  the  study.  Children  were  excluded  from  the  study 
who  were  slow  to  learn  because  they  suffered  either  from 
marked  abnormalities  of  personality  other  than  a  sub-normal 
intelligence,  or  from  physical  abnormalities,  or  because  their 
mother  tongue  was  not  English.  The  intelligence  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  within  the  group  studied  varied  from  idiot  to  an  I.Q.  of 
89.  The  majority  of  cases,  however,  lay  within  the  range  of 
intelligence  which  could  benefit  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
from  classroom  instruction.  The  children  were  enrolled  in  57 
schools  or  other  types  of  institutions  in  Ontario  and  had  been 
classified  by  experts  as  belonging  to  the  various  mental  groups. 

It  must  be  fully  realized  that  the  educational  techniques 
described  in  this  book  are  not  outlined  for  the  purpose  of  grad¬ 
ing  or  analyzing  human  intelligence.  Nor  are  they  presented 
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as  therapeutic  in  any  sense  beyond  that  associated  with  sound 
educational  practice  used  in  any  learning  situation.  The 
observations  to  be  found  herein  are  offered  simply  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  teachers  to  use  art  as  an  efficient  educational 
medium  for  children  who  are  slow  to  learn.  Such  children  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  especially  organized  classrooms  for  slow 
learners,  but,  indeed,  in  many  general  classrooms. 

The  assistance  of  a  number  of  people  in  making  this  study 
must  be  acknowledged  with  many  thanks.  Among  them  are 
included  the  Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes  in  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education,  whose  advice  proved  invaluable;  the 
Superintendent  and  Staff  of  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Orillia;  the 
Officers  and  Staff  of  the  Child  Adjustment  Services  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education;  the  Inspectors  of  Public  and 
Separate  Schools  in  Ontario  who  submitted  work  for  analysis; 
and  the  teachers  of  special  classes  throughout  the  Province  who 
performed  several  experiments,  and  who  made  many  significant 
observations  included  in  this  study. 
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Chapter  I 


THE  MEANING  AND  SCOPE  OF  ART 

EDUCATION 

1.  The  Nature  of  Artistic  Activity 

Anyone  who  engages  himself  in  artistic  activity  takes  part 
in  a  highly  complex  process.  Men  have  given  much  thought 
to  this  process,  and  many  theories  attempting  to  explain  it  have 
appeared.  Perhaps  no  theory  has  yet  fully  explained  the 
nature  of  artistic  endeavour,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  obscure  aspects  of  human  personality. 

Some  assertions  about  artistic  endeavour  can  be  made, 
however,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance.  We  believe, 
for  example,  that  a  human  being  engaged  in  the  production  of 
art  forms  is  using  not  only  his  emotions,  but  also  his  intellect. 
We  maintain,  also,  that  his  thoughts  and  feelings  will  be 
reflected  in  his  output,  and  that  the  subject  matter  of  his 
expression  will  be  drawn  from  his  own  experiences  in  life. 

By  studying,  even  in  a  superficial  manner,  the  artistic 
expressions  of  man,  we  realize  that  expression  varies  greatly 
according  to  a  number  of  factors.  These  factors  include  not 
only  the  personality  of  the  creating  person,  but  also  the  state¬ 
ments  he  wishes  to  make,  the  problems  he  tries  to  solve,  the 
tools  and  materials  he  employs,  and  the  skill  he  possesses. 

People  approach  expression,  therefore,  with  different 
points  of  view.  The  architect,  for  example,  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  his  intellect  for  many  of  his  decisions.  Some 
poets  and  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  more  inclined 
to  let  their  emotions  be  the  most  important  element  in  then 
expression.  In  all  cases,  however,  intellect  will  temper  emotion, 
or  emotion  will  liven  intellect.  Both  are  necessary  in  the  process 
of  artistic  expression. 

It  will  be  realized  that  artistic  endeavour,  although  within 
the  capabilities  of  nearly  all  types  of  human  personality,  pre- 
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supposes  that  the  creating  person  is  active  both  emotionally  and 
mentally.  Art  work  is  not  to  be  confused  with  busy  work,  in 
which  the  hands  may  be  active  while  the  mind  remains  passive. 
The  person  who  engages  himself  in  art  work  is  in  control  of  the 
materials,  tools,  ideas  and  emotions  employed  in  expression. 
Copying,  tracing  and  generally  working  under  the  domination 
of  another  are  not  included  in  artistic  pursuits.  In  perhaps  its 
highest  form,  artistic  expression  presents  the  reactions  of  a 
human  being  to  his  environment.  Art  cannot  take  a  form  of 
expression  less  personal  than  that  of  assembly  and  construction 
in  which  the  participant  has  control  of  the  design  employed. 
In  summary,  art  is  limited  to  personal,  creative  expression. 

2.  Some  Achievements  in  the  Art  Education  of 

Normal  Children 

Although  the  mental  processes  involved  in  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  appear  to  be  complex,  normal  children  in  school  have 
demonstrated  a  considerable  ability  in  mastering  them.  Even 
the  youngest  school  children  have  shown  that  they  are  capable 
of  using  art  for  expressive  purposes.  Moreover,  the  forms  of 
expression  employed  by  children  have  varied,  as  in  the  case  of 
adults,  according  to  the  personalities  of  the  young  artists. 
Children  have  shown  themselves  adept  at  using  many  types  of 
materials,  and  while  using  them,  have  developed  adequate 
skills  to  produce  artistic  forms. 

The  successes  which  normal  children  have  achieved  in  art 
are  the  direct  result  of  improved  teaching  methods.  During  the 
past  few  years,  remarkable  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  direction.  Art  teachers  today  are  guided  by  pedagogical 
principles  and  techniques  which  make  it  possible  for  every 
normal  child  to  succeed  in  a  programme  of  art  education. 

The  results  of  the  new  teaching  methods  in  art  include 
more  than  an  improved  form  of  artistic  expression.  It  has  been 
found  in  addition  that  art  education  contributes  to  the  general 
education  of  children.  An  improvement  of  taste,  an  added 
insight  into  other  fields  of  learning,  a  broader  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  one’s  immediate  environment,  an  increased 
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emotional  stability,  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  creative  efforts 
of  others,  a  development  of  initiative,  and  an  improvement  in 
general  attitude  in  the  classroom  are  among  the  benefits  claimed 
as  the  result  of  an  efficient  programme  of  art  education. 

3.  Some  Problems  Concerning  Art  Education  for  Mentally 

Retarded  Children 

It  would  seem  desirable  for  all  children  to  receive  the 
benefits  which  art  education  has  to  offer.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  mental  process  inherent  in  artistic  activities, 
however,  it  is  self-evident  that  children  must  possess  a  certain 
level  of  intelligence  before  participation  is  possible.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises:  What  is  the  minimum  level  of  intelligence  of  a 
child  below  which  it  would  be  impractical  to  try  to  develop 
artistic  expression?  Secondly,  what  deviations  from  the  normal 
modes  of  expression  might  one  expect  to  find  in  the  output  of 
mentally  retarded  children,  and  how  much  deviation  could 
one  allow  for  the  output  to  remain  within  the  definition  of  art? 
Again,  since  expression  in  art  is  based  upon  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  to  what  extent  can  mentally  retarded  children  select 
items  from  their  daily  living  as  a  basis  for  expression?  Further 
pertinent  questions  are  related  to  teaching  procedures.  To 
what  extent  would  approved  teaching  methods  in  art  devised 
for  normal  children  be  suitable  when  used  with  slow  learners? 
Finally,  are  mentally  retarded  children  capable  of  using  the 
art  tools  and  materials  employed  by  normal  children?  The 
following  chapters  in  this  book  will  discuss  each  of  these 
problems. 

4.  Summary 

Whoever  engages  himself  in  art  activities  must  make  active 
use  of  his  intellect  and  emotions.  He  must  select  items  from 
his  experience  for  expression,  and  he  must  have  reasonable 
freedom  from  the  domination  of  others  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  own  ideas.  All  this  calls  for  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence. 

By  means  of  efficient  teaching  methods,  normal  children 
of  all  ages  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  participate  in 
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art  activities.  In  so  doing,  they  have  both  produced  acceptable 
artistic  expressions,  and  acquired  additional  personal  benefits 
related  to  their  general  education. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  art  education  should  be 
valuable  also  in  the  case  of  mentally  retarded  children,  if  a 
number  of  problems  could  be  answered.  These  problems 
revolve  about  the  intelligence  of  these  children  and  a  pedagogy 
modified  to  suit  their  abnormality. 


Chapter  II 


THE  ARTISTIC  EXPRESSIONS  OF  CHILDREN 
OF  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

1.  Artistic  Expression  of  Normal  Children 

The  manner  in  which  normal  children  of  various  age  levels 
express  themselves  artistically  is  well  known.1  Children  of 
retarded  mental  development  follow  a  pattern  of  expression 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  their  younger  normal  counter¬ 
parts  in  mental  age.  Some  significant  deviations  from  the 
normal  modes  of  expression  of  their  mental  counterparts,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  slow  learners,  since  physical 
as  well  as  mental  maturity  appears  to  have  some  effect  upon 
artistic  expression. 

It  is  necessary  to  summarize  briefly  the  normal  modes  of 
artistic  expression  of  children  of  various  ages  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  deviations  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  slow  learners. 
In  normal  art  production,  children  usually  begin  by  manipula¬ 
ting  materials  rather  than  by  painting  pictures  or  by  building 
recognizable  objects.  The  random  marks  and  forms  first 
produced  gradually  become  more  organized,  until  a  child  gains 
sufficient  skill  in  manipulation  to  reproduce  any  of  these  marks 
or  forms  at  will.  These  stages  of  random  manipulation  and 
subsequent  controlled  manipulation  are  common  to  normal 
children  between  the  chronological  ages  of  3  and  6,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  practice  they  are  allowed  to  have  with 
art  materials. 

Next  comes  the  symbol  or  symbolic  stage.  Eventually,  in 
his  manipulation,  the  child  finds,  probably  by  chance,  marks  or 
shapes  resembling  objects  in  the  world  of  his  experience.  The 
symbol  first  produced  by  a  majority  of  children  represents  a 

1  See  for  example:  Lowenfeld,  Viktor.  Creative  and  Mental  Growth . 
(Revised)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1952,  and  Ontario  Department 
of  Education.  Art  Education  in  the  Kindergarten.  Toronto:  The  Ryerson 
Press,  1952. 
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human  being.2  Symbols  for  any  number  of  different  objects, 
however,  may  appear  in  a  child’s  work.  These  first  symbols 
are  a  crude  form  of  picture  writing,  and  may  show  in  the  case 
of  symbols  for  a  human  being,  for  example,  only  a  circular  form 
enclosing  other  marks  for  features,  and  with  limbs  added  to  the 
basic  form.  Gradually  more  significant  details  are  added  which 
clarify  the  statements  being  made.  Hair,  clothing,  and  so  on, 
give  further  clues  as  to  the  message  which  the  child  wishes  to 
convey.  By  the  time  the  child  is  5  or  6  years  of  age,  depending 
upon  practice,  he  has  developed  a  number  of  symbols  which 
are  fairly  easy  to  recognize.  The  colour  he  chooses  is  first 
based  upon  his  personal  preferences  for  colour,  rather  than 
upon  colour  seen  in  nature.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before 
nature  influences  his  selection  of  this  element. 

Soon  after  he  creates  a  few  symbols,  the  child  begins  to 
place  them  within  a  pictorial  setting.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
what  is  frequently  called  the  “schematic”  stage,  and  a  number 
of  curious  pictorial  conventions  may  be  found  in  the  work  at 
this  time.  A  line  to  represent  the  sky  or  the  earth  may  appear 
in  his  output,  while  flowers,  trees  and  houses  may  rest  upon 
the  ground  line.  The  young  child  adopts  a  system  of  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  the  most  important  objects,  or  parts  of  objects,  are 
enlarged  in  relation  to  other  items  shown  in  his  work.  In 
order  to  show  the  observer  what  may  be  seen  inside  buildings 
or  other  objects,  the  child  will  make  “X-ray”  pictures.  To  over¬ 
come  difficulties  of  perspective,  and  to  make  his  pictorial  inten¬ 
tion  clear,  the  young  artist  may  also  adopt  a  form  of  expression 
known  as  a  “fold-over”  picture.  Here,  for  example,  spectators 
of  a  hockey  game  may  appear  to  be  standing  on  their  heads 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  lying  on  their  sides  at  the  right 
and  left  hand  sides,  as  well  as  standing  upright  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  The  adult  must  fold  up  these  figures  mentally  so 
that  they  are  all  standing  upright.  A  further  curious  convention 
is  that  called  a  “series”  picture,  in  which  objects  and  events 
connected  in  thought,  but  remote  in  time  and  space,  may  be 
brought  together  into  the  one  pictorial  composition.  For 

2  54  per  cent  of  a  large  number  of  normal  children  observed  produced  a 
symbol  for  a  human  being  before  creating  any  other  type  of  symbol.  See 
Art  Education  in  the  Kindergarten,  op.  cit.,  page  7. 


X  A  sudden  development  of  three  symbols  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  45;  C.A.  10-5,  who 
up  to  this  time,  had  produced  nothing  but  scribbles.  “A,”  a  human  being; 
“B,”  a  boat;  “C,”  a  house. 


2  “I  like  to  swim”  by  a  boy,  I.Q.  79;  C.A.  9.  This  has  a  characteristic 
rhythmic  quality.  Motion  is  shown  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  human,  bird 
and  cloud  symbols. 


3  “That’s  me  riding  my  uncle’s  horse”  by  a  boy,  I.Q.  65;  C.A.  9-1.  The  leg 
is  distorted  to  show  its  connection  with  the  stirrup.  The  detail  is  highly 
developed. 


4  “Two  girls  are  raking  lawns  to  make  their  place  pretty,”  by  a  boy,  I.Q.  46, 
C.A.  12-3.  This  illustrates  a  mixture  of  development  and  underdevelopment 
in  different  parts  of  the  symbols. 
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example,  a  child  might  show  himself  in  school,  playing  in  a  park 
and  eating  his  dinner,  all  in  one  picture  which  he  might  entitle : 
“I  am  having  fun.”  It  might  be  added  that  most  subjects  are 
centred  about  the  self.  Pictorial  compositions  of  the  types 
mentioned  may  appear  until  the  normal  child  is  9  or  10  years 
old. 

Next  appears  the  stage  or  “realism.”  With  practice,  the 
child  develops  greater  facility  in  using  significant  details  to 
give  his  expression  clarity.  He  begins  to  place  objects  in  the 
background  of  his  work,  his  colour  becomes  more  refined,  and 
eventually  objects  may  overlap  one  another  to  give  a  feeling  of 
depth  or  perspective  in  his  pictures.  With  some  guidance  from 
his  teacher,  he  develops  various  means  of  establishing  suitable 
centres  of  interest,  interesting  rhythms  and  relatively  subtle 
balances.  In  other  words,  his  pictorial  composition  improves. 
The  subject  matter  selected  becomes  less  egocentric  as  the  child 
manifests  greater  interest  in  his  social  environment.  The  inter¬ 
ests  associated  with  the  different  sexes  become  more  noticeable 
in  the  subjects  selected  for  expression.  All  these  developments 
appear  from  about  9  or  10  to  11  or  12  years  of  age. 

As  adolescence  approaches,  a  few  further  developments 
may  be  noted.  The  young  person’s  increasing  interest  in 
current  and  social  events,  in  spo?  ts,  in  daring  vicarious  experi- 
enc  s  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  opposite  sex  are  given  expression. 
Variants  in  personality,  particularly  with  respect  to  extra¬ 
version  and  introversion,  produce  notable  differences,  while 
the  individual’s  outlook,  whether  poetic  or  scientific,  emotional 
or  intellectual,  may  become  more  marked  in  his  expression. 
Some  young  people  lose  interest  in  a  literary  content  of  pictures 
and  may,  instead,  give  added  attention  to  patterns  formed  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  groups  of  inanimate  objects,  so  that  still-life 
and  landscape  drawings  may  replace  the  genre  type  of  subject 
matter  previously  held  in  esteem.  Some  adolescents  enjoy 
non-objective  painting,  in  which  they  may  use  their  growing 
intellectual  powers  in  an  approach  to  design. 

In  early  adolescence,  one  frequently  finds  an  ambivalence 
pulling  the  young  person  back  to  childhood,  and  again  forward 
to  adulthood,  with  the  result  that  his  attitudes  towards  art,  and 
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the  quality  of  his  artistic  expression  are  unpredictable.  Because 
of  this  ambivalence,  the  adolescent  may  frequently  be  timid  in 
expressing  himself,  since  he  is  no  longer  as  sure  of  himself  as  he 
was  in  former  years.  Also,  his  growing  intellectual  powers  may 
cause  his  critical  ability  to  outstrip  his  skill  as  a  painter  or  as  a 
craftsman,  with  the  result  that  he  may  become  discouraged  with 
his  output.  It  is  not  until  later  adolescence  that  he  begins  to 
be  more  sure  of  himself,  at  which  time  his  expression  may  flower, 
and  his  appreciation  develop  into  something  approaching 
maturity. 

2.  Artistic  Expression  of  Extremely  Low  I.Q.  Cases 

A  short  study  of  44  child  inmates  of  a  mental  hospital  was 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lowest  levels  of  intelligence 
capable  of  artistic  expression  according  to  the  definitions  set 
down  in  Chapter  I.3  These  inmates  were  all  in  the  low  men¬ 
tality  group,  but  apparently  did  not  suffer  from  other  types  of 
mental  aberration.  The  I.Q.  range  was  idiot  to  56,  and  the 
chronological  age  range  was  6  to  12.  All  these  children  were 
given  sets  of  wax  crayons  containing  eight  colours  together  with 
newsprint  paper. 

In  a  well-patients’  ward  of  the  hospital,  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  having  an  I.Q.  range  from  idiot  to  22  showed  va  ious 
reactions  to  the  materials :  two  children,  after  much  encourage¬ 
ment,  scribbled  with  black  crayons;  two  others  tried  to  eat  the 
crayons;  one  child  pulled  the  crayons  from  the  box  and  replaced 
some  of  them;  two  children  watched  their  companions;  while 
the  remaining  five  children  merely  sat  passively.  The  first 
children  mentioned,  namely  those  who  scribbled,  had  the 
highest  I.Q.’s  of  the  group. 

A  second  and  a  third  group  of  children  with  higher  intelli¬ 
gence  were  then  observed.  In  these  instances,  the  I.Q.’s  ranged 
from  28  to  43.  Some  of  these  children  did  not  attempt  to  draw, 
but  sat  passively.  A  few  made  some  random  scribbles,  some¬ 
times  without  looking  at  the  marks  produced.  In  the  cases  of 
two  children  having  I.Q.’s  of  35  and  43,  it  was  noted  that  the 


*  Supra ,  pages  1-2. 
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marks  they  made  became  somewhat  more  controlled  with 
practice.  From  a  random  and  disorganized  scribble,  the  marks 
developed  into  irregular  circular  patterns. 

The  final  group  was  selected  largely,  but  not  entirely,  from 
children  enrolled  in  the  kindergarten  classes  of  the  hospital  and 
I.Q/s  ranged  from  30  to  56.  The  ten  children  all  made  marks 
with  the  crayons.  Some  children  worked  with  one  colour,  and 
some  with  several  others.  The  marks  made  by  different  children 
ranged  from  random  scribbles,  and  later  more  controlled  scrib¬ 
bles  by  children  having  I.Q/s  of  30,  40  and  41,  to  more  or  less 
controlled  symbols  by  children  having  I.Q/s  of  41,  43,  46  and 
51,  and  in  two  cases,  with  I.Q/s  of  54  and  56,  various  symbols 
were  related  to  one  another  in  the  pictures  produced.  It  was 
definitely  established  that  all  the  children  producing  symbols, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  had  received  some  previous  art 
education.  Judging  from  their  work,  one  would  surmise  that 
the  other  two  children,  with  I.Q/s  of  46  and  51,  probably  had 
received  some  art  education,  although  no  record  of  this  was 
available. 

All  these  children  were  then  subjected  to  musical  motiva¬ 
tion.  Music  was  played  to  see  if  an  improvement  might  be 
found  in  their  designs.  Whether  because  of  practice,  or  because 
of  the  music,  the  scribbles  tended  to  become  slightly  more 
rhythmic  and  organized.  The  six  children  who  used  symbols 
added  greater  detail  to  them,  and  also  produced  a  greater 
variety  of  symbols  as  time  went  on.  After  ten  drawings  had 
been  produced  by  each  child,  it  was  clear  that  those  having 
the  highest  I.Q/s  were  gaining  slightly  in  facility  of  expression. 

From  this  short  study  it  was  concluded  that  of  the  children 
observed,  all  of  whom,  it  should  be  particularly  noted,  had  a 
chronological  age  of  6  years  or  over,  those  with  I.Q/s  lower 
than  40  appeared  to  derive  little  or  no  profit  from  art  activities. 
Those  above  40  improved  upon  their  design  after  considerable 
practice,  while  some  produced  symbols.  Those  in  the  middle 
50’s  seemed  to  be  able  to  express,  in  the  form  of  related  symbols, 
some  ideas  probably  connected  with  their  experiences.  The 
results  of  these  observations  made  it  clear  that  children  of 
some  degree  of  retarded  mental  development  to  be  found  in 
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classrooms  outside  the  mental  hospital,  might  be  capable  of 
participating  with  some  personal  profit  in  a  programme  of  art 
education. 

3.  Artistic  Expression  of  Children  of  Retarded  Mental 
Development  Enrolled  in  School  Classrooms 

The  study  involving  children  of  retarded  mental  develop¬ 
ment  in  school  classrooms  included  514  cases  enrolled  in  55 
schools.4  Of  these  children,  380  were  taught  in  groups  of  20 
to  25  pupils  for  20  weeks  by  the  same  person  who  later  analyzed 
their  output  in  art.  The  remaining  134  children  completed  art 
work  under  the  guidance  of  several  other  teachers  whose 
classrooms  were  not  visited.  The  I.Q.  range  of  all  these  children 
was  50  to  89,  with  a  median  I.Q.  of  70,  and  a  chronological 
age  range  of  7-6  to  16,  and  they  produced  3,674  pieces  of  art 
for  analysis. 

An  additional  inquiry  followed  the  analysis  of  these  pieces 
of  art.  Twenty  children  selected  from  the  514  mentioned  above 
were  paired  with  their  normal  counterparts,  first,  in  mental 
age,  and  second,  in  chronological  age.  After  the  60  children 
involved  had  produced,  under  reasonably  similar  teaching 
methods,  an  average  of  five  drawings  and  paintings  each,  their 
work  was  studied  to  discover  the  differences  which  might  exist 
between  the  art  production  of  mentally  retarded  children  and 
that  of  normal  children.  The  conclusions  drawn  as  a  result  of 
these  inquiries  are  summarized  below. 

The  slow  learner,  like  a  normal  child,  begins  his  artistic 
career  by  manipulating  art  materials,  rather  than  by  drawing 
or  modelling  recognizable  objects.  He  is  sometimes  slower  to 
play  with  the  materials  given  to  him,  and  may  not  explore  their 
possibilities  as  fully  as  he  might.  Having  been  given  a  box  of 
twelve  wax  crayons  of  various  colours,  for  example,  he  might 
use  only  one  colour.  Once  he  has  begun  his  scribbling  he  is 

4  One  additional  institution,  sponsored  by  a  community  co-operated  in 
this  study.  This  institution  enrolled  17  “ineducable”  children  who  produced 
some  work  which  tended  to  support  the  findings  in  this  chapter.  The  total 
number  of  institutions  enrolling  children  of  retarded  mental  development 
used  in  this  study  was,  therefore,  as  follows:  1  mental  hospital;  1  special 
institution,  and  55  schools,  a  total  of  57  institutions.  These  supplied  respectively 
the  following  numbers  of  cases  for  study:  44,  17,  514— a  total  of  575. 
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often  reluctant  to  branch  out  into  the  use  of  symbols.  If  given 
a  second  type  of  material,  he  frequently  prefers  to  manipulate 
the  original  medium,  in  the  use  of  which  he  feels  more  secure. 
In  some  cases,  he  seems  to  be  content  to  watch  other  children 
play  with  the  new  materials.  If  familiar  toys  are  available  in 
the  classroom,  he  will  often  prefer  to  play  with  them,  rather 
than  to  work  with  art  materials. 

Whereas  a  normal  child  of  five  years  of  age  may  arrive 
at  a  use  of  symbols  in  a  period  of  time  ranging  from  within 
three  weeks  to  six  months,  the  slow  learner  with  an  I.Q.  of 
around  70  may  not  reach  this  stage  before  a  year,  or  more. 
Eventually,  however,  the  slow  learner  arrives  at  the  symbol 
stage  in  a  manner  which  resembles  that  of  the  normal  child. 
Once  the  symbol  stage  has  at  last  been  reached,  several  symbols 
may  appear  in  his  output  in  quick  succession.  A  special  case 
under  observation  was  a  child  with  an  I.Q.  of  45,  and  a  chrono¬ 
logical  age  of  10-5,  who  scribbled  for  two  years.  Early  in  the 
third  year,  this  child  began  scribbling  as  usual  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper,  but  in  a  few  minutes  had  produced  three  distinct 
symbols  representing  as  many  different  objects.  (See  Plate  1.) 
Within  six  months,  not  only  would  she  repeat  each  of  these 
symbols,  but  she  could  also  add  some  significant  details  to  them 
for  purposes  of  differentiation  of  meaning.  Finally,  this  child 
was  able  logically  to  relate  each  of  these  symbols  to  other 
objects  in  the  same  picture. 

Being  older,  the  mentally  retarded  child  often  possesses 
greater  powers  of  physical  co-ordination  than  does  his  normal 
mental  counterpart.  This,  of  course,  helps  him  to  master  draw¬ 
ing  skills  more  readily,  and  may  lead  him  to  repeat  a  recently 
developed  symbol.  Such  repetition  requires  little  thought,  thus 
suiting  the  slow  learner,  and  often  giving  his  work  its  char¬ 
acteristic  rhythmic  quality.  (See  Plate  2.)  His  tendency  to 
repeat  a  discovery  interferes  with  his  creation  of  new  symbols, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  retards  his  own  development  of  the 
symbols  already  discovered.  In  other  words,  just  as  he  was 
slow  to  pass  through  the  period  of  manipulation,  so  too  is  he 
tardy  to  make  progress  in  the  stage  of  symbols.  Nevertheless, 
sometimes  a  child  will  surprise  a  teacher  with  a  burst  of 
progress,  however  short. 
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Gradually,  the  child  of  retarded  mental  development  learns 
to  spend  more  time  on  his  work,  and  thus  gives  detail  to  his 
symbols,  and  relates  them  to  others  in  the  same  composition. 
The  progress  he  makes  depends,  of  course,  upon  his  chrono¬ 
logical  and  mental  ages.  His  span  of  attention  tends  to  increase 
with  both  his  chronological  age  and  his  mental  age.  Of  342 
mentally  retarded  children  studied  for  their  retention  of  interest 
in  making  a  picture,  some  lost  interest  in  then  work  within  20 
minutes,  while  others  worked  as  long  as  90  minutes.  With 
many  exceptions,  the  older  children  tended  to  work  longer 
than  the  younger.  Moreover,  many  of  the  older  children  were 
willing  to  return  to  the  same  picture  for  days  on  end. 

The  forms  used  by  slow  learners  in  the  extensions  in  mean¬ 
ing  of  symbols  have  some  marked  characteristics.  The  length 
of  limbs  may  be  greatly  exaggerated  if  the  child  feels  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  in  order  to  tell  his  story.  For  example,  Jack  of 
the  nursery  rhyme  may  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with  his 
arm  stretching  to  the  top,  to  reach  a  pail  of  water.  The  arm 
might  be  represented  only  by  a  line  to  show  connections 
between  objects,  or  it  might  be  exaggerated  in  width  as  well 
as  in  length.  Although  this  type  of  distortion  may  be  seen  in 
the  work  of  normal  children,  it  is  more  pronounced  with  slow 
learners.  (See  Plate  3.)  Details  added  to  the  symbols  may 
fail  to  show  uniform  development.  An  otherwise  crude  symbol 
of  a  human  being  might  include  a  most  detailed  and  relatively 
accurate  delineation  of  only  the  eyes,  or  of  certain  small  particu¬ 
lars  of  clothing,  which  have  extraordinary  significance  for  the 
child.  (See  Plate  4.)  At  the  same  time,  because  of  his  con¬ 
centration  upon  a  detail  which  holds  his  interest,  the  slow 
learner,  with  his  limited  powers,  may  omit  some  items  which 
a  normal  child  would  probably  include  in  his  symbols.  (See 
Plate  5. ) 

A  type  of  symbol,  or  mark,  used  more  frequently  by  the 
slow  learner  than  by  his  normal  mental  or  chronological  counter¬ 
parts,  is  that  belonging  to  a  class  of  artificial  conventionalized 
notation,  sometimes  to  be  found  in  cartoons.  Lines,  for  example, 
may  be  employed  to  show  noise  emanating  from  a  particular 
source;  a  flow  of  music  from  a  radio,  or  a  rush  of  air  from  a 
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window,  may  be  indicated  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes 
feelings  of  excitement  or  happiness  ascribed  to  a  symbol  of  a 
human  being  may  be  represented  by  this  type  of  notation.  As 
well  as  making  frequent  use  of  these  marks,  mentally  retarded 
children  will  sometimes  employ  writing  in  connection  with 
their  symbols  in  attempting  to  clarify  their  pictorial  intention. 
( See  Plate  6. ) 

Reversion  from  the  symbol  stage  to  that  of  manipulation 
will  sometimes  occur  in  the  work  of  all  children,  and  is  caused 
by  many  factors  such  as  fatigue,  ill-health,  temporary  emotional 
disturbances,  periods  of  intense  concentration,  interruptions  of 
various  kinds,  absence  from  school,  or  faulty  teaching  methods. 
Reversion  of  this  kind  occurs  more  frequently  with  mentally 
retarded  children  than  with  normal  children. 

A  few  observations  must  be  made  concerning  the  general 
composition  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  pictures  produced  by 
slow  learners.  These  children  make  frequent  use  of  a  number 
of  pictorial  conventions  employed  by  normal  children.  These 
include  the  use  of  baselines  and  skylines,  “X-rays,”  “series”  and 
“fold-over”  pictures.5  (See  Plate  7.) 

There  is  a  tendency  for  slow  learners  to  make  greater  and 
more  prolonged  use  of  “series”  and  “X-ray”  pictures  than  is  the 
case  with  normal  children.  (See  Plate  8.)  The  slow  learner 
adopts  these  more  complicated  conventions,  of  course,  only 
after  much  practice  of  art.  Very  few  slow  learners  use  linear 
perspective.6  Some  overlapping  of  objects,  to  give  pictorial 
depth,  may  be  seen,  but  an  absence  of  such  overlapping  is 
characteristic  of  the  work.7  In  most  of  these  forms  of  expression, 
the  child  of  retarded  mental  development  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
use  a  convention  throughout  his  composition  but  applies  it, 
rather  surprisingly,  to  some  selected  point  of  emphasis. 

In  any  picture,  a  structural  unity  is  achieved  largely  by 

6  In  all  pictures  by  slow  learners  studied,  the  following  conventions 
occurred  as  follows:  baselines  in  44  per  cent  of  pictures;  sky  shown  as  a  line, 
23  per  cent;  sky  brought  down  to  touch  horizon  line,  12  per  cent;  X-ray,  9  per 
cent;  series  6  per  cent;  fold-over,  12  per  cent. 

6  In  3  per  cent  of  pictures. 

7  Overlapping  occurred  in  only  11  per  cent  of  pictures,  while  an  indication 
of  a  background  appeared  in  30  per  cent  of  the  pictures. 
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means  of  three  devices.  Rhythms  move  across  the  composition 
leading  the  eye  from  one  position  to  another  in  a  picture;  next, 
a  balance  is  arranged  so  that  the  eye  is  attracted  equally  to 
either  side  of  imaginary  centre  lines;  and  finally,  a  centre  of 
interest  is  established  which  sets  the  main  theme,  and  to  which 
the  eye  repeatedly  returns. 

Mentally  retarded  children  often  fail  to  achieve  a  visual 
unity  in  their  compositions.  The  rhythms  they  adopt  may 
become  monotonous;  centres  of  interest  are  lost,  or  lacking,  in 
ahnost  half  of  the  work  they  produce;  and  they  fail  to  establish 
a  reasonable  balance  in  almost  two-thirds  of  their  work.  (See 
Plate  9. ) 

Mentally  retarded  children  have  greater  success  in  achiev¬ 
ing  an  aesthetically  acceptable  variety  in  their  output,  than 
they  have  in  arranging  a  pictorial  unity.  The  variety  in  their 
use  of  the  elements  of  colour,  line,  shape  or  mass,  space,  light 
and  shade,  and  texture  is  rarely  as  interesting  as  that  found 
in  the  work  of  normal  children.  However,  they  appear  to  have 
most  success  in  this  respect  in  their  use  of  colour,  although  they 
make  relatively  little  use  of  tints  and  shades,  and  rely,  instead, 
upon  standard  hues.  Rarely,  indeed,  will  the  use  of  light  and 
shade  in  any  form  be  found  in  their  output.  A  successful  use 
of  line,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  to  a  considerable  degree  with 
individual  cases,  and  in  some  instances  may  be  either  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  or  delicate  to  be  very  interesting.  (See  Plate 
10.)  Textural  effects  achieved  by  means  of  drawing  occur 
extremely  infrequently  in  any  of  their  work.  (See  Plate  10.) 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  appearance 
of  the  work  of  mentally  retarded  children  is  relatively  uninter¬ 
esting  upon  aesthetic  grounds.  Nevertheless,  occasionally  a 
child  will  produce  work  which  may  have  some  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  detail.  On  even  rarer  occasions  a  slow  learner  may  produce 
work  which  is  both  beautiful  and  original  either  in  its  pattern, 
or  in  its  subject  matter,  or  in  both.  (See  Plates  10  and  11.) 
Largely  perhaps  because  of  its  deviation  from  normal  expres¬ 
sion,  such  a  picture  may  exhibit  a  feeling  of  poetic  unreality 
which  makes  it  outstanding  as  art.  (See  Plates  10  and  12.) 
This  is  not  usual,  however,  nor  should  one  expect  it  to  be 


5  “There  I  am  eating  my  breakfast.  Mother  is  getting  us  ready  for  school,” 
by  a  girl,  I.Q.  87;  C.A.  8-10.  Certain  items,  such  as  arms,  have  been 
omitted  from  the  symbols. 


6  “We  are  planning  our  lists  of  Christmas  presents,”  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  76;  C.A. 
15.  This  contains  additional  marks  to  show  air  blowing,  and  a  telephone 
ringing.  Lettering  is  also  used. 


X  “The  policeman  is  telling  those  cars  when  they  can  go, '  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  75; 
C.A.  12.  In  certain  sections,  this  picture  is  of  the  “fold-over’'  type.  The 
subject  expresses  admiration  of  dominant  action. 


8  “Some  kids  are  going  to  school  and  some  kids  in  school,”  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  76; 
C.A.  10-4.  This  is  a  “series’’  picture.  Note  the  use  of  three  baselines. 


9  “They  have  big  forests  in  Newfoundland,”  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  80;  C.A.  15.  This 
illustrates  a  characteristic  monotony  of  rhythm.  The  subject  is  derived 
from  a  film. 


10  ‘This  is  a  little  girl,  and  these  are  some  flowers,  and  these  are  her  pets, 
and  that  is  her  bird  house,”  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  78;  C.A.  8-9.  A  rare  example 
of  a  sensitive  and  pleasing  design. 


11  “We  bought  a  new  double  house  and  we  own  both  sides,”  by  a  boy,  I.Q. 
82;  C.A.  10-1.  This  is  a  strong  design  in  which  only  one  medium,  wax 
crayon,  was  used. 


12  “I  dreamt  about  a  tiger,  and  there  were  birds  flying  in  rows.  I  just  made 
up  the  stars  and  snow,”  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  77;  C.A.  10.  This  has  a  whimsical 
feeling  of  poetic  unreality. 
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so.  Art  education  for  the  slow  learner,  as  indeed  for  the  normal 
child,  is  used  primarily  as  an  educational  technique  for  personal 
development  and  not  for  the  production  of  art. 

4.  Summary 

Children  of  retarded  mental  development  progress  through 
a  number  of  stages  of  expression  reminiscent  of  those  found  in 
connection  with  normal  children.  In  order  of  their  appearance 
in  most  children’s  work,  the  stages  are  usually  called:  manipu¬ 
lative;  symbol  or  symbolic;  schematic;  realistic  and  adolescent. 

The  few  cases  observed  of  children  having  a  rating  below 
40  I.Q.  regardless  of  their  chronological  age,  appeared  to  be 
unable  to  derive  much  profit  from  art  activities  since  they 
could  produce  little  more  than  meaningless  scribbles.  The 
children  who  showed  an  I.Q.  rating  of  approximately  between 
40  and  50  seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  produce  some  pictorial 
symbols.  In  each  case,  of  course,  they  had  the  physical  ability 
to  do  so  but  they  had  passed  the  chronological  age  at  which 
normal  children  would  reach  the  symbol  stage  of  expression. 

With  children  having  an  I.Q.  of  about  50  or  higher  and 
having  a  chronological  age  over  seven,  the  output  in  art  appears 
to  be  too  dependent  upon  each  child’s  personality  to  make 
possible  a  codification  of  its  characteristics.  However,  in  the 
large  numbers  of  children  studied  there  was  a  tendency  to 
follow  a  pattern  of  development  in  artistic  expression  approxi¬ 
mating  that  of  normal  children. 

The  children  of  retarded  mental  development  made  slower 
progress  in  this  work  than  did  normal  children,  and  they  experi¬ 
enced  noticeable  difficulty  in  producing  adequate  designs.  In 
many  cases,  moreover,  their  levels  of  intelligence  apparently 
prevented  them  from  reaching  all  the  normal  stages  of  pictorial 
expression.  Nevertheless,  it  could  be  stated  with  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  all  children  having  an  I.Q.  between  50  and  89,  but 
not  otherwise  greatly  handicapped,  and  a  chronological  age  of 
approximately  7,  appeared  to  be  capable,  not  only  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  programme  of  art  education,  but  also  of  deriving  benefit 
from  it. 


Chapter  III 


SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  ART  SELECTED  BY 
CHILDREN  OF  RETARDED  MENTAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Expression  Based  upon  Real  Experience 

Like  normal  children,  slow  learners  select  subject  matter 
for  their  artistic  expression  from  their  own  experiences.1  As  in 
many  other  aspects  of  their  art,  however,  they  exhibit  some 
peculiarities  in  their  selection  and  statement  of  themes. 

Children,  whether  slow  or  normal  learners,  do  not  at  first 
give  titles  to  the  marks  they  make  as  a  result  of  manipulation 
of  materials.  The  normal  child  soon  begins  to  name  his  scrib¬ 
bles  with  such  words  as  “it’s  all  colours,”  “it’s  a  design,”  and 
later  “it’s  a  picture  of  me  playing  a  game,”  but  the  mentally 
retarded  child  seems  to  be  more  content  to  attach  no  verbal 
meaning  to  the  marks  he  produces.  Eventually,  particularly 
in  the  symbol  stage,  however,  he  may  give  verbal  explanation 
to  his  output,  although  his  titles  tend  not  to  be  as  concise  or  as 
definite  as  those  offered  by  his  normal  mental  counterpart. 
For  example,  a  normal  child  in  the  symbol  stage  of  expression 
might  offer  the  title:  “I  am  helping  my  father  to  wash  the  car,” 
while  the  slow  learner  might  say  of  a  picture  obviously  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  same  theme:  “That’s  a  boy;  he’s  putting  water  all  over 
a  man’s  car;  that’s  the  man.” 

Some  of  the  titles  which  mentally  retarded  children  give 
to  their  expressions,  however,  are  very  little  different  from 
those  selected  by  normal  children.  The  titles  describe  events 
which  occur  at  home,  at  school,  at  play,  or  in  the  community 
in  general.  The  following  are  some  representative  titles: 

1  85  per  cent  of  the  titles  of  pictures  produced  by  children  of  retarded 
mental  development  were  derived  from  real  experience. 
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We  visited  Mr.  Dobie’s  greenhouse. 

I  wore  my  new  hat  to  church  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  car  skidded  and  the  people  got  hurt. 

We  watched  the  house  next  door  burn  down  from 
my  window. 

We  are  planting  our  bulbs  for  next  spring. 

Titles  such  as  those  listed  above  are  usually  selected  by 
children  within  the  higher  I.Q.  levels  of  mentally  retarded 
cases.  It  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  these  titles  are  concise, 
but  also  that  in  most  of  them,  the  children  have  identified  them¬ 
selves  within  their  environment.  Children  within  descending 
I.Q.  levels  show  less  and  less  inclination  to  relate  themselves 
to  the  world  in  which  they  live.  In  other  words,  an  ability 
to  identify  oneself  within  environment  seems  to  vary  directly 
with  intelligence. 

The  themes  with  which  the  slow  learner  deals  are  often 
closely  connected  with  little  intimate  events  in  personal  living. 
( See  Plate  13. )  A  normal  child  might  overlook  them,  or  having 
touched  upon  them  once  or  twice  would  then  find  them  unin¬ 
spiring.  The  slow  learner,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  find 
constant  interest  in  making  pictures  of  this  nature.  Some 
representative  titles  of  this  type  of  picture  are  as  follows: 

I  was  looking  at  the  flag,  it  started  to  blow  around  so  I 
couldn't  see  the  colours. 

The  boy  in  the  tree  is  hiding  from  me. 

A  boy  pulled  at  my  clothes  and  said  I  tore  them. 

I  am  up  in  my  room  dusting. 

In  some  of  their  titles,  slow  learners  seem  to  place  an 
abnormal  emphasis  upon  authoritative  or  individualistic  actions, 
either  their  own  or  those  of  others.  (See  Plate  14.)  These  titles 
may  indicate  a  desire  to  assume  command,  or  an  admiration  of 
those  in  authority  in  a  world  in  which  the  mentally  retarded 
child  finds  few  opportunities  to  be  a  leader.  Examples  of  such 
an  apparent  compensatory  attitude  may  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  titles : 

The  policeman  is  telling  those  cars  when  they  can  go. 

The  soldiers  are  keeping  the  kids  back  as  the  Princess 
goes  by. 
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My  uncle  is  chasing  his  cows  into  the  barn  yard. 

The  children  are  all  sad  except  one— he’s  laughing. 

I  am  sitting  on  the  couch  waiting  for  everyone  to  come 
down  on  Christmas  morning. 

Grandma  only  lets  me  decorate  the  Christmas  tree. 

There  were  two  children  in  the  apple  tree;  I  told  them  to 
come  down  or  I  would  fight  them. 

I  was  playing  hockey  with  my  brother  and  Mother  called 
me  for  supper  and  I  came  but  my  brother  didn’t. 

Frequently,  the  several  objects  or  actions  depicted  in  the 
work  of  the  mentally  retarded  child  may  have  little  or  no  clear 
logical  connection.  (See  Plate  15.)  These  titles  may  illustrate 
his  general  inability  to  organize  thought,  or  to  cope  with  some 
strong  emotional  experience.  Since  the  child  frequently  shows 
deep  concern  about  the  subject  matter  included  in  this  type  of 
expression,  and  because  it  often  appears  to  have  a  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  emotional  and  intellectual  reaction  to  some 
experience  or  other,  the  teacher  must  take  this  type  of  output 
seriously.  The  following  titles  are  illustrative  of  this  class  of 
expression: 

The  house  is  burning,  birds  are  flying,  there  are  yellow 
rabbits  running. 

I  am  holding  the  puppy  while  Ronnie  gets  a  drink  of  water, 
and  I’ve  got  eight  beautiful  glasses  in  my  shopping  bag  for 
Mother. 

In  some  of  their  titles  slow  learners  tend  to  read  future 
action  into  the  themes  depicted  in  their  illustration.  Here,  the 
statements  are  usually  logical  and  serve  to  complete  a  little 
story  begun  in  the  picture  itself.  This  form  of  statement  some¬ 
times  appears  to  illustrate  the  child’s  inability  to  separate 
present  from  future  action.  The  following  titles  indicate  this 
form  of  anticipatory  statement: 

I  am  playing  cowboys  with  my  Dad  when  I  am  grown  up. 

This  boy  is  going  to  be  hit  by  a  car. 

That  is  my  uncle,  he  has  a  big  farm  and  I  am  going  to 
visit  him. 

I  am  going  to  the  house  to  get  candy  for  us. 

Our  school  is  playing  hockey  and  we  are  going  to  win. 
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The  adolescent  slow  learner,  particularly  if  he  is  above  I.Q. 
70  and  C.A.  12,  begins  to  use  some  subject  matter  manifest  in 
the  art  work  of  a  normal  adolescent.  This  subject  matter  often 
shows  a  growing  interest  in  social  events  in  which  both  sexes 
are  present.  Boys,  especially,  make  pictures  about  sports  and 
sporting  contests,  and  deeds  of  daring,  and  depict  many  kinds 
of  mechanical  objects.  Where  human  beings  are  shown  in 
pictures,  considerable  attention  is  often  given  to  anatomical 
detail.  (See  Plate  16.)  These  characteristic  adolescent  state¬ 
ments  occur  less  frequently  with  children  whose  I.Q.  falls  below 
70.  The  mentally  retarded  adolescent  tends  to  differ  from  his 
normal  physical  counterpart  in  that  he  shows  much  less  interest 
in  portraiture,  still-life  work,  landscape,  and,  finally,  in  non¬ 
objective  design  as  such. 

2.  Expression  Based  upon  Vicarious  Experience 

The  mentally  retarded,  as  well  as  the  normal  child,  fre¬ 
quently  likes  to  depict  his  reactions  to  vicarious  experience,  even 
though  he  is  more  attracted  to  actual  experience.  (See  Plate 
17.)  Dramatized  versions  of  familiar  stories  and  some  events 
shown  upon  the  moving  picture  screen  may  excite  him  towards 
expression.  Examples  of  titles  based  upon  vicarious  experience 
are  as  follows: 

They  fish  every  day  in  Newfoundland  (based  on  a  film). 

The  Pilgrims  are  in  the  room  and  the  kettle  is  going  to  boil 
over  (based  on  a  story). 

My  aunt  saw  a  swordfish  when  she  crossed  the  ocean 
( based  on  conversation ) . 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  her  Grandmother’s  house,  and 
a  house  for  the  wolf  ( based  on  a  story ) . 

A  man  is  climbing  a  ladder  to  the  moon  ( based  on  a  film ) . 

3.  Summary 

The  child  of  retarded  mental  development  finds  his  chief 
source  of  inspiration  in  the  usual  first-hand  experiences  of 
living,  although,  occasionally,  he  may  be  inspired  by  some 
vicarious  experience.  The  appearance  of  objects,  even  those 
found  in  museums  and  art  galleries  usually  fails  to  capture  his 
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interest.  Rather  it  is  in  the  actions  of  people  that  he  seems 
to  find  his  most  effective  source  of  expression.  It  seems  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  is  attracted  to  this  source  since  by  means  of  it, 
he  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  of  finding  meanings  and 
connections  within  his  own  framework  of  experience  which 
otherwise  he  might  discover  only  with  greater  difficulty,  or 
never  discover  at  all. 

Of  greatest  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  most 
slow  learners  with  an  I.Q.  above  50  are  able  to  develop  an 
ability  to  utilize  their  own  experiences  for  expressive  purposes. 
Their  expressions  based  upon  these  experiences,  furthermore, 
indicate  many  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and,  thus,  fall 
within  the  definition  of  art.  A  child’s  ability  to  relate  himself 
to  his  environment,  however,  appears  to  vary  directly  with  his 
intelligence. 


Chapter  IV 


ART  TEACHING  FOR  CHILDREN  OF 
RETARDED  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Some  Qualities  of  the  Teacher 

The  teacher  of  slow  learners  must  have  a  number  of  well 
developed  personal  and  professional  qualities.  It  is  self-evident 
that  she  must  be  a  patient  person,  since  these  children  progress 
in  their  work  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed.  She  must  also  possess  a 
sense  of  humour,  first,  because  the  classroom  in  which  they 
live  must  be  a  happy  place  if  teaching  is  to  be  efficient,  and 
second,  because  many  exasperating  and  discouraging  occur¬ 
rences  which  invariably  happen  in  connection  with  slow 
learners  would  otherwise  make  the  teacher’s  professional  life 
more  difficult.  It  is  clear  that  the  teacher  must  be  familiar 
with  the  various  teaching  techniques  suitable  for  different  types 
of  individuals,  and  must  be  prepared  to  alter  her  teaching 
methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  child  in  her  group  as  the 
need  arises.  The  teacher  of  slow  learners,  furthermore,  must 
be  able  to  challenge  these  children  so  that  they  are  kept  as 
mentally  alert  as  is  possible  and  practical.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  she  must  refrain  from  hurrying  them  into  work 
beyond  their  present  ability  to  perform. 

Every  slow  learner  must  be  studied  as  an  individual  and 
not  as  some  sort  of  standard  type  of  personality.  The  fact  that 
all  slow  learners  suffer  from  an  apparently  similar  type  of  handi¬ 
cap,  does  not  mean  that  they  lose  identity  as  individuals.  A 
study  of  their  output  in  art  offers  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  personalities  of  slow  learners  differ  widely. 

Slow  learners,  like  normal  children,  develop  both  good 
and  bad  habits,  and  tend  to  be  influenced  very  readily  by 
someone  who  cares  for  them,  and  whom  they  like.  This  means 
that  their  teacher  must  always  set  a  good  example  in  such 
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matters  as  courtesy  and  kindliness,  and  with  special  reference 
to  art,  in  neatness  and  orderliness  about  the  classroom  and  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  materials.  It  might  be  noted  that  slow 
learners,  like  normal  children,  exhibit  variations  in  behaviour 
in  the  matter  of  neatness  and  in  the  care  which  they  take  of 
materials. 

The  fact  that  mental  retardation  may  affect  the  whole 
personality  of  a  child  makes  the  teacher’s  task  more  difficult. 
Just  as  the  person  with  an  aching  tooth,  for  example,  may  be 
emotionally  as  well  as  physically  affected  by  the  pain,  so  also, 
the  mentally  retarded  child  may  be  affected  in  other  ways  by 
his  handicap.  Mental  retardation  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  physical  abnormality,  but,  often  as  the  result  of  external 
pressures,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  various  types 
of  emotional  disturbance.  Thus  each  mentally  retarded  child, 
not  only  because  of  his  mental  handicap,  but  also  because  of 
other  unfortunate  accompaniments,  may  exhibit  extremely 
divergent  behaviour  which  sets  up  extraordinary  demands  upon 
the  teacher’s  understanding  and  love  of  children.  Because  of 
previous  personal  experience,  a  teacher  may  readily  understand 
in  another  person  an  emotional  upset  caused  by  a  toothache. 
Such  is  not  always  the  case,  unfortunately,  when  the  upset  is 
associated  with  retarded  mental  development,  for  here  one 
cannot  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  sufferer. 

It  will  be  realized,  therefore,  that  slow  learners  present 
a  teacher  with  many  pedagogical  and  personal  challenges 
demanding  more  than  usual  sympathy,  understanding,  and,  in 
particular,  interest  in  each  individual  in  her  care. 

2.  Motivation  of  Slow  Learners 

Nearly  all  children  of  retarded  mental  development  require 
motivation  as  a  preliminary  to  expression  in  art.  It  would  be 
a  very  rare  case  in  which  a  slow  learner  would  make  state¬ 
ments  in  art  without  stimulus  from  the  teacher.  Even  in  the 
manipulative  stage,  slow  learners  often  require  stimulation 
before  they  begin  to  make  marks  on  paper,  or  random  forms 
with  three-dimensional  materials. 


13  “The  girl  is  ironing,"  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  89;  C.A.  14-7.  This  illustrates  an 
interest  in  little  personal  items  of  living.  Note  the  use  of  linear  perspec¬ 
tive  and  of  the  overlapping  of  objects. 


14  Mr.  X .  told  the  kids  they’d  better  be  good,"  by  a  gril,  I.Q.  62;  C.A.  9. 

This  illustrates  an  admiration  of  someone  in  command.  The  rhythmic 
pattern  is  charming.  ( Mr.  X .  is  the  Principal. ) 


15  I  am  there  and  a  house  and  I  guess  the  flames  are  turning  green,”  by 
a  boy,  I.Q.  60;  C.A.  12-2.  This  boy  seems  to  be  unable  to  express  a 
sequence  of  logical  thoughts. 


1G  “A  day  at  X .  Beach,”  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  77;  C.A.  15-9.  This  illustrates 

some  adolescent  interests  including  anatomy,  costume,  sport  and  social 
events.  It  is  deficient  in  drawing. 


17  The  Giant  is  holding  up  the  sky  with  his  head/’  by  a  boy,  I.Q.  73;  C.A. 
11-9.  Based  upon  a  vicarious  experience  and  painted  after  the  child  had 
heard  the  story  of  Hercules  and  the  Golden  Apples. 


18  Drawn  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  67;  C.A.  8.  A  confusion  of  thinking  as  a  result  of 
dictatorial  teaching  methods.  Note  irrelevant  apple,  tree  and  house. 


19  ‘I  am  wearing  my  new  dress  to  church  on  Sunday,”  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  82; 
C.A.  9-4.  Made  with  cut  paper.  Slow  learners  readily  develop  skills  with 
three-dimensional  materials. 


20  ‘A  River.”  This  shows  part  of  a  group  activity  dealing  with  transporta¬ 
tion.  Twelve  children  ranging  in  I.Q.  from  45  to  82,  and  in  C.A.  from 
9-4  to  16,  worked  freely  with  plasticine. 
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It  must  be  especially  noted  that  the  teacher  should  not 
attempt  unduly  to  force  children  from  the  stage  of  manipulation 
into  that  of  symbols.  In  the  manipulative  stage,  children  may 
sometimes  be  helped  to  explore  the  properties  of  materials 
merely  by  words  of  encouragement.  Sometimes  low  I.Q.  cases 
require  that  the  teacher  take  the  child’s  hand  gripping  the 
crayon  or  brush  and  move  it  rhythmically  across  the  page.  A 
background  of  rhythmic  music  will  also  tend  to  stimulate  this 
play  activity  with  materials.  In  most  cases,  however,  children 
will  make  random  marks  of  their  own  accord. 

In  the  symbol  stage,  slow  learners  may  be  stimulated  in 
several  ways.  A  study  of  the  titles  they  give  to  their  pictures 
indicates  the  fields  of  interest  to  which  the  teacher  may  draw 
their  attention  as  a  preliminary  to  motivation.  It  was  shown 
that  the  topics  having  most  universal  appeal  are  those  related 
to  the  little  daily  incidents  which  occur  around  the  home.  If 
these  are  discussed  with  the  group,  individuals  may  focus  atten¬ 
tion  upon  a  theme.  Later,  the  teacher  may  branch  out  into 
similar  incidents  related  to  play  and  school  activities,  and, 
finally,  to  happenings  in  the  community.  Group  discussion 
will  prompt  an  endless  succession  of  pictures  related  to  daily 
life  and  to  the  affairs  of  the  young  artists  and  of  their  parents, 
friends,  relatives  and  pets.  (See  Plates  3,  6,  8,  11.) 

As  a  change  from  these  topics,  the  teacher  might  tell 
familiar  stories  which  could  later  be  dramatized  by  the  children. 
When  practical,  the  teacher  should  arrange  excursions  to  such 
places  as  a  dairy,  a  factory,  a  playground,  a  store,  or  a  zoo. 
Upon  return,  the  teacher  should  discuss  the  excursion  with  the 
children  to  recall  their  most  interesting  discoveries.  The  teacher 
should  also  make  an  occasional  use  of  films,  and  at  their  close 
the  same  procedures  for  recall  of  the  experience  should  be 
followed.  (See  Plate  9.)  Should  motivation  not  prove  to  be 
successful  with  several  children  in  a  group,  the  teacher  will 
find  it  necessary  to  interview  each  case,  in  order  to  discover 
some  aspect  of  the  theme  which  interests  each  individual. 
Should  no  such  aspect  be  found,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
change  the  theme  entirely  to  one  which  arouses  more  general 
interest. 
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As  has  been  indicated  previously,  one  must  not  assume  that 
all  children  will  respond  to  motivation.  No  one,  including 
normal  people,  can  respond  at  all  times  to  motivation. 
Frequency  of  response  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  factors 
including  intelligence.1  Some  causes  of  failure  to  respond  to 
motivation  include  the  following:  the  theme  set  by  the  teacher 
is  outside  the  child’s  experience;  the  child  has  previously  had 
an  altercation  with  the  teacher,  with  a  parent,  or  with  some 
other  person;  the  child  is  suffering  from  a  temporary  physical 
disability  such  as  a  cold;  there  has  been  some  interruption  in 
the  classroom  such  as  a  visit  from  an  outside  person;  and, 
finally,  there  are  cases  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  explana¬ 
tion,  and  about  which  one  can  only  say  that  the  child  is  ‘not 
in  the  mood”  to  do  art  work.  At  times  like  these  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  expect  the  child  to  produce  any  art  work,  and 
he  should  be  allowed  to  do  something  else.  Such  occasions  are 
to  be  expected,  and  need  cause  the  teacher  little  concern  unless 
they  become  abnormally  frequent.  Cases  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  persistently  fails  to  respond  to  motivation,  however, 
should  be  a  cause  for  great  concern.  When  such  symptoms 
are  noted,  the  teacher  should  seek  expert  advice.  The  per¬ 
sistent  failure  to  respond  could  be  indicative  of  an  abnormal 
emotional  condition  requiring  an  individual  course  of  treatment 
administered  by  an  expert. 

In  summary,  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  arrange,  when 
necessary,  an  experience  suitable  for  expression,  to  let  each  child 
realize  that  he  has  something  to  say,  and  to  rouse  him  to  the 
point  at  which  he  is  eager  to  say  it. 

3.  Guidance  of  Slow  Learners  in  Art 

Guidance  in  art  is  the  educational  technique  by  which  a 
teacher  assists  children  to  express  whatever  they  have  to  say 
in  the  manner  which  makes  their  expression  most  effective. 
All  slow  learners  need  guidance  of  this  kind.  Guidance  is  an 
individual  matter  in  the  sense  that  a  mentally  retarded  child 
should  receive  it  only  when  he  needs  it,  and  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  can  profit  from  it.  Too  little  guidance  leaves  a 

1  15  per  cent  of  children  with  I.Q.’s  in  the  50’s  did  not  respond  to 
motivation;  8  per  cent  with  I.Q.’s  in  the  70’s  failed  to  do  so. 
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slow  learner  frustrated  and  unable  to  proceed  with  his  art 
activity;  too  much  guidance  is  “spoon  feeding”  which  robs  him 
of  initiative.  A  teacher  who  gives  effective  guidance  does  so 
because  she  knows  both  her  pupils  and  the  subject  which  she 
is  teaching  sufficiently  well  to  allow  the  activities  inherent  in 
the  subject  to  act  as  a  strong  educational  force  upon  the 
learner. 

The  nature  of  the  mentally  retarded  child  makes  guidance 
largely  a  personal  matter.  Group  guidance  appears  to  be  far 
less  effective  for  slow  learners,  than  it  is  for  normal  children. 
It  has  been  found,  also,  that  slow  learners  must  receive  guidance 
more  often  than  is  usual  for  normal  children,  and  that  when 
guidance  is  offered,  it  must  deal  with  only  one  small  idea  at  a 
time. 

In  a  drawing  in  which  two  people  are  depicted,  for  example, 
a  normal  child  might  be  given  guidance  regarding  both  figures 
at  once,  but  in  the  case  of  the  slow  learner,  guidance  would 
probably  have  to  be  restricted  to  one  figure  at  a  time,  thus 
requiring  at  least  two  consultations  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

A  normal  child  in  the  manipulative  stage  requires  prac¬ 
tically  no  guidance.  The  mentally  retarded  child  in  this  stage, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  be  watched  to  see  that  he  explores  the 
media  to  a  reasonable  extent.  In  using  wax  crayons,  for  example, 
the  slow  learner  may  play  with  only  one  or  two  colours,  instead 
of  the  complete  range  given  to  him.  The  teacher  may  find  it 
necessary  to  encourage  him  in  various  ways  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  all  colours,  such  as  removing  the  colours  he  has 
used  and  leaving  with  him  those  he  has  not  used.  The  same 
applies  to  paint  and  to  any  three-dimensional  materials  which 
she  brings  to  his  attention. 

Guidance  for  the  child  of  retarded  mental  development 
in  the  symbol  stage  becomes  a  more  difficult  educational  tech¬ 
nique  than  guidance  for  normal  children  in  this  stage.  This  is 
so  because  the  timing  and  amount  of  guidance  become  rela¬ 
tively  more  important  for  the  slow  learner.  Guidance  must  be 
given  exactly  when  needed,  and  in  an  amount  which  assists 
the  child  to  overcome  his  difficulty,  but  which  does  not  provide 
answers  to  further  questions  that  he  might  be  able  to  solve 
later  for  himself.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  must  have  a 
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reasonably  accurate  idea  as  to  how  much  each  child  will 
struggle  with  his  difficulty  before  he  will  feel  defeated,  and 
what  minimum  amount  of  help  he  will  require  before  he  can 
proceed  with  his  problem.  A  teacher  who  solves  these  ques¬ 
tions  has  a  valuable  insight  into  how  art  may  be  used  to  its 
full  advantage  as  a  practical  educational  technique  for  the 
mentally  retarded  child. 

Although  guidance  varies  for  each  individual,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  number  of  type  cases  and  situations  occur  with  slow 
learners.  The  ten  most  frequent  types,  together  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  was  found  to  be  most  effective  in  each  case,  are 
worthy  of  note. 

(i)  The  Child  Who  Is  Afraid  to  Create  a  Picture 

This  child  has  lost  his  self-confidence  and  states  flatly  that 
he  is  unable  to  draw.  While  he  may  copy  readily  enough,  he 
refuses  to  produce  work  of  his  own.  He  may  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  in  the  past  to  use  colouring  books,  or  perhaps  has  been 
taught  in  a  rigid  manner  by  someone  who  would  not  allow  him 
to  use  his  own  initiative.  Both  experiences  would  tend  to  rob 
the  child  of  his  self-confidence  and  his  ability  to  be  creative  in 
art.  If  he  continues  in  this  attitude,  it  is  obvious  that  art  can 
do  little  for  him.  It  has  been  found  advisable  in  such  cases 
to  place  the  child  in  a  group  activity  such  as  puppetry,  in  which 
the  activity  is  creative,  and  does  not  depend  too  much  upon 
drawing.  (See  Plate  22.)  Likewise,  it  has  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  to  give  him  three-dimensional  materials  such  as  clay, 
textiles  or  paper  instead  of  the  former  two-dimensional  materials 
associated  with  his  difficulty.  (See  Plates  19  to  23.)  Any 
personal,  creative  effort  must  receive  praise,  no  matter  what 
the  standard  of  his  output  may  be  at  first.  When  he  finally 
returns  to  drawing,  he  should  have  his  observation  directed 
whenever  possible  to  the  objects  he  wishes  to  place  in  his 
picture. 

(ii)  The  Child  Who  Is  Too  Easily  Influenced 

by  Others 

This  child  is  willing  to  produce  his  own  work,  but  is  too 
ready  to  copy  that  of  others.  He  will  accept  any  help  given 
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in  a  form  exactly  as  it  is  presented.  In  this  case,  the  teacher 
must  refrain  from  giving  any  blackboard  demonstration  of  how 
to  draw  particular  objects— a  dangerous  practice  in  any  case. 
She  must  make  quite  sure  that  the  subjects  he  selects  for  expres¬ 
sion  are  derived  entirely  from  his  own  experience  and  that  he 
is  enthusiastic  about  these  subjects.  The  teacher  should  also  see 
that  he  has  some  familiarity  with  any  objects  which  he  intends 
to  include  in  his  work.  Practice  in  drawing  at  the  blackboard 
may  build  up  his  confidence.  Finally,  he  must  have  extremely 
careful  guidance  in  the  matter  of  handling  tools  and  materials 
so  that  he  can  give  close  attention  to  expression,  rather  than 
to  manipulation. 

(in)  The  Child  Who  Repeats  the  Same  Picture 

This  child  has  probably  found  success  in  a  certain  form  of 
expression  and  feels  safe  in  repeating  it.  To  do  so,  of  course, 
prevents  him  from  further  learning  by  means  of  art.  The 
child’s  work  must  be  studied  for  some  time  before  one  can 
be  sure  that  he  is  repeating  himself.  Often  a  child  will  use 
the  same  theme  and  the  same  characters  in  his  work,  but  as 
time  goes  on  will  make  slight  changes  to  his  picture  which 
demonstrate  that  he  is  going  deeper  into  his  subject.  This  type 
of  activity  is  not  to  be  discouraged.  In  the  case,  however,  in 
which  a  complete  picture  is  repeated  in  exact  detail  and  with¬ 
out  change,  the  teacher  must  exert  some  influence  upon  the 
child’s  thinking.  The  teacher  must  do  everything  in  her  power 
to  excite  the  child  over  a  new  experience  for  expression,  or 
to  make  him  feel  that  she  is  keenly  interested  in  some  particular 
experience  which  he  has  had,  but  which  he  has  ignored  as  a 
basis  for  expression. 

(iv)  The  Child  Who  Shows  Lack  of  Development  in 
Only  One  or  Two  Features  of  an  Otherwise 
Sufficiently  Mature  Picture 

A  case  of  this  kind  may  occur  because  a  child  has  become 
tired  of  thinking  during  his  work,  because  he  has  not  had 
sufficient  practice  in  making  pictures,  or  because  he  has  not  had 
his  attention  directed  towards  all  the  objects  he  is  placing  in 
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his  work.  (See  Plate  5.)  Obviously,  treatment  might  consist 
of  either  rest  or  practice,  or  directed  observation,  or  all  three 
expedients. 

(v)  The  Child  Who  Is  Too  Brief  in  His  Statement 

Brevity  of  statement  is  not  to  be  frowned  upon  provided 
that  the  child  has  stated  enough  to  make  his  communication 
clear.  When  the  child’s  expression  satisfies  neither  himself 
nor  his  audience,  he  requires  help.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  some¬ 
times  the  result  of  repeatedly  not  being  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  complete  the  work  in  hand.  Children  whose  expression 
suffers  from  brevity  of  statement  must  be  assured  that  they 
may  have,  within  reason,  as  much  time  as  they  require  to 
finish  their  work.  Other  causes  of  unduly  brief  statement 
include  unsuitable  media  for  a  particular  form  of  expression, 
or  a  painting  surface  unsuitable  in  size.  The  teacher  must 
assure  herself  that  the  child  is  working  with  a  medium  and 
on  a  scale  which  suit  him.  Crayons  and  a  constant  size  of 
paper  which  is  not  too  large,  will  often  help  the  child  to  dwell 
more  upon  significant  detail  in  his  picture.  By  questioning  the 
child  before  the  work  has  been  completed,  the  teacher  may 
help  him  to  recall  significant  items  in  his  experience  related 
to  the  theme  engaging  his  attention. 

(vi)  The  Child  Who  Persistenthj  Places  Unrelated 

Objects  in  His  Pictures 

This  case  usually  results  when  a  teacher  forces  a  child  to 
leave  the  manipulative  stage  for  the  symbol  stage  before  he  is 
ready  to  make  the  change.  Sometimes,  also,  this  type  of  work 
will  occur  if  a  child  is  pressed  for  time,  and  is  forced  to  draw 
or  paint  without  being  given  an  opportunity  for  reflection. 
Another  cause  may  be  found  in  faulty  motivation  in  which  the 
teacher  forces  a  child  to  draw  objects  or  to  depict  events  which 
he  does  not  understand,  or  in  which  he  is  not  interested. 
Children  who  show  evidences  of  this  difficulty  in  expressing 
themselves  should  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the  manipulation 
of  a  medium  which  they  enjoy  using  in  this  way.  Upon  return- 
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ing  to  the  symbol  stage,  they  should  be  allowed  to  paint  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  but  under  strong  motivation  of  a  first-hand 
experience. 

(vii)  A  Child  Who  Does  Not  Use  His  Time  and 
Materials  to  Best  Advantage 

This  is  the  child  who,  because  he  has  not  learned  the 
properties  of  various  media,  works  in  a  manner  to  prevent  his 
own  development  through  art.  He  will  labour  industriously 
with,  say,  pencil  on  a  small  section  of  his  working  surface,  and 
will  leave  a  large  area  untouched.  He  is  absorbed  by  the  detail 
in  pencil,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  plans  later  to  cover  this 
work  with  paint.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  work  freely 
and  directly,  and  in  a  broad  manner  where  practical,  in  the 
medium  with  which  he  hopes  to  finish  the  picture.  ( See  Plate 
8.)  He  should  also  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  large  centre  of 
interest,  together  with  any  necessary  secondary  centres,  all  of 
which  should  be  of  considerable  size.  (See  Plate  3.)  Follow¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  centres  of  interest,  the  detail  may 
them  be  added. 

(viii)  The  Children  Who  Consider  They  Have  Insurmountable 
Problems  with  Figure  Drawing ,  Colour  and 
Linear  Perspective 

These  problems  occur  to  a  child  usually  in  adolescence. 
The  slow  learner  does  not  usually  concern  himself  about  these 
aspects  of  art  until  a  teacher  begins  to  convey  to  him  her 
uneasiness  about  them.  It  has  generally  been  found  that  most 
slow  learners  will  always  find  the  greatest  difficulty  if  told  to 
attempt  “correct”  figure  drawing  or  to  use  colour  according 
to  certain  harmonies.  Furthermore,  the  adolescent  child 
within  the  70  to  80  I.Q.  range  cannot,  as  a  rule,  master  even 
the  rudiments  of  linear  perspective.  Adolescent  children  within 
the  80  to  90  I.Q.  range  can  be  helped  to  some  extent  in  figure 
drawing  by  observing  a  model  and  by  making  quick  sketches 
of  him.  They  can  also  learn  to  mix  tints  and  shades  of  colour 
by  adding  white  or  black  to  the  standard  hues.  To  help  them 
master  perspective,  the  teacher  can  demonstrate  two  facts: 
(a)  that  objects  become  smaller  as  they  grow  more  distant; 
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( b )  that  a  nearer  object  will  overlap  a  more  distant  object.  ( See 
Plates  13  and  16.)  A  child  must  be  normal  and  approaching 
adolescence  before  he  can  understand  the  intricacies  of  linear 
perspective,  or  of  colour  in  perspective. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  force  children  to  draw  and  paint  in  a  photographic 
manner.  Art  is  not  concerned  with  photographic  representa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  with  an  expression  of  human  reaction  to 
environment,  stated  in  terms  of  design.  In  music,  the  composer 
does  not  reproduce  the  sounds  of  nature,  but  rather,  may  be 
inspired  by  them,  and  may  interpret  his  reactions  to  them;  in 
art,  one  may  react  to  his  sight  of  natural  objects  in  similar 
fashion.  ( See  Plate  10.) 

(ix)  The  Child  Who  Persists  in  Illogical  Statement 

Illogical  or  fanciful  statement  occurs  in  the  art  of  normal 
people,  and  is  often  admired.  To  what  extent  such  forms  of 
expression  may  be  encouraged,  in  the  case  of  children  of 
retarded  mental  development,  raises  some  questions.  If  illogical 
pictorial  statement  gives  such  a  child  a  needed  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  personal  stature,  its  effects  would  then,  of  course, 
tend  to  be  beneficial.  (See  Plate  12.)  Should  the  child  have 
developed  a  habit  of  being  illogical  in  other  areas  of  learning, 
including  written  composition  and  even  speech,  as  well  as  art, 
probably  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  realities  of  life,  he  would 
then  be  in  need  of  careful  guidance.  (See  Plate  15.)  He 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  learn  that  life, 
while  making  room  for  imagination,  must  also  include  the 
exercise  of  logical  thought.  Group  activities  in  art  might  help 
this  child  to  act  in  a  logical  manner  when  necessary,  while 
capitalizing  occasionally  upon  his  propensity  for  the  fanciful. 

Puppetry,  for  example,  demands  a  “logical  fancy”  for  the 
success  of  a  show.  After  some  experience  with  this  medium, 
the  pupil  might  return  to  picture-making  under  strong  motiva¬ 
tion  of  themes  taken  from  life  situations  in  which  he  has 
participated  actively. 

Fortunately,  this  type  of  slow  learner  does  not  occur  as 
frequently  as  the  other  cases  mentioned  previously,  but  when 
he  does  appear  in  a  classroom,  he  requires  thoughtful  attention. 
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(x)  The  Child  Who  Fails  to  Extend  His  Symbols  in  Meaning 

Some  slow  learners  will  progress  successfully  from  the 
manipulative  to  the  symbol  stage,  but  instead  of  subsequently 
differentiating  their  symbols,  will  cling  to  the  basic  form  first 
created.  This  applies  particularly  in  the  case  of  symbols  for 
human  beings.  Whether  the  child  wishes  to  depict  the  symbol 
in  his  picture  to  be  running,  eating,  kicking,  or  climbing,  the 
symbol  is  given  the  same  pattern.  The  child,  in  this  case,  may 
have  difficulty  visualizing  action,  and  so  the  teacher  must 
arrange  situations  in  which  learning  is  kinaesthetic.  A  child 
who  demonstrates  this  difficulty  can  be  helped  by  performing 
the  action  which  he  wishes  to  depict  in  his  work.  He  should 
kick  a  ball,  for  example,  if  that  is  the  action  he  wishes  to 
portray  in  his  picture,  and  while  doing  so,  should  be  reminded 
by  the  teacher  to  remember  the  position  of  his  limbs. 

It  might  be  noted  that  because  this  child  is  deficient  in  his 
ability  to  visualize  objects,  and  thus  has  not  yet  reached  the 
realistic  stage  in  his  work,  a  formal  study  involving  figure  (or 
life)  drawing  would  be  of  little  help  to  him. 

4.  The  Development  of  Manual  Skills 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  ten 
preceding  cases  were  caused  largely  by  trouble  in  thinking,  or 
because  of  an  unfortunate  attitude,  rather  than  by  lack  of 
manual  dexterity.  Difficulties  resulting  from  an  underdevelop¬ 
ment  of  manual  skills  in  art  rarely  occur  in  the  case  of  children 
of  retarded  mental  development.  These  children  usually  remain 
for  such  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  manipulative  stage,  that 
they  gain  ample  skill  to  produce  symbols  by  the  time  they 
reach  this  point  in  their  development.  The  same  applies  to 
subsequent  stages  in  their  artistic  progress. 

Should  a  case  occur,  however,  in  which  the  child  is  unable 
to  use  scissors  or  a  needle,  for  example,  the  teacher  should 
provide  the  necessary  demonstrations.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  child  should  not  be  required  to  perform  a 
number  of  exercises  to  perfect  his  manual  skill,  but  rather 
should  do  so  in  connection  with  the  creative  work  which  he 
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is  attempting  to  perform.  (See  Plates  19  and  21.)  It  has  been 
found  that  skill  develops  more  rapidly  when  it  is  developed 
in  relation  to  a  creative,  and  thus,  interesting  activity,  rather 
than  when  it  is  connected  with  drudgery. 

5.  Dictatorial  Teaching  Methods 

In  order  to  discover  the  effects  of  dictatorial  teaching 
methods  upon  both  the  habits  of  work  and  the  output  in  art 
of  slow  learners,  some  observations  were  made.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  school  year,  41  slow  learners  with  an  I.Q.  range  of 
52  to  86,  and  a  median  I.Q.  of  75,  and  with  a  chronological  age 
range  of  8-1  to  15,  were  selected  in  two  classrooms.  All  these 
children  had  a  history  of  having  been  subjected  to  some 
dictatorial  teaching  methods  in  busy  work  involving  the  hands. 

These  children  were  encouraged  to  make  drawings  and 
paintings  or  three-dimensional  objects  of  a  creative  nature  after 
they  had  received  what  was  considered  to  be  suitable  motiva¬ 
tion.  They  were  encouraged  to  work  creatively  for  nine  days, 
and,  during  that  time,  were  given  as  much  guidance  as  was 
considered  necessary. 

A  second  group  of  41  other  children  in  three  other  class¬ 
rooms  whose  I.Q.  and  chronological  age  range  approximated 
those  of  the  first  children  selected,  and  who  had  all  experienced 
in  the  past  a  dictated  programme  of  busy  work,  were  also 
encouraged  to  work  in  a  creative  manner,  over  an  equal  length 
of  time,  and  with  similar  educational  treatment. 

The  output  and  behaviour  of  both  groups  were  strikingly 
similar.  Upon  being  confronted  with  the  opportunity  of  per¬ 
forming  creative  work,  most  children  in  both  groups  appeared 
to  be  uneasy  and  restless.  Once  the  children  had  begun  to  work, 
examination  disclosed  that  the  majority  of  them,  instead  of 
being  influenced  by  the  motivation  given,  were  producing 
drawings  and  paintings  of  objects  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  produce  previously.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  objects 
had  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  original  theme.  The  few 
children  who  did  not  produce  drawings  and  paintings  based 
upon  memory,  sat  listlessly,  except  in  three  cases  where  borders 
or  baselines  only  were  delineated.  At  the  end  of  two  days, 
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however,  the  children  began  to  work  creatively,  and  by  the  end 
of  nine  days  had  made  some  progress  in  the  matter  of  personal 
statement  about  themes  related  to  their  lives. 

For  the  next  21  weeks,  the  two  groups  of  children  received 
different  educational  treatment.  One  group  was  taught  in  a 
dictatorial  fashion.  Their  teachers  arranged  activities  such  as 
the  colouring  of  printed  outlines  of  objects,  the  cutting  and 
pasting  of  designs  prepared  in  advance  by  the  teacher,  tracing 
or  otherwise  copying  drawings  placed  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher,  or  the  following  of  step-by-step  directions  in 
producing  pictures  of  such  objects  as  flowers,  houses,  flags, 
and  the  like.  The  second  group  continued  to  work  creatively. 

At  the  end  of  21  weeks,  the  children  receiving  dictatorial 
teaching  methods  were  once  more  encouraged  to  work 
creatively  for  six  days.  The  former  restlessness  and  uneasiness 
appeared.  Some  members  of  the  group  failed  to  respond  to 
the  motivation  offered,  but  drew  in  an  imperfect  manner  some 
of  the  objects  they  had  been  taught  previously  to  delineate. 
Other  members  were  noticeably  affected  by  the  motivation, 
and  attempted  to  illustrate  some  item  in  the  theme  which  inter¬ 
ested  them.  In  every  case,  however,  these  children  finally  fell 
back  upon  their  memory  of  the  patterns  supplied  by  the  teacher. 
Outlines  of  objects  taught  previously  would  occur  in  the  work, 
regardless  of  their  irrelevancy  to  the  theme.  During  the  six 
days  in  which  these  children  were  encouraged  to  work 
creatively,  not  one  child  could  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a 
picture  free  of  these  irrelevancies.  In  some  cases,  an  original 
piece  of  work  might  appear,  only  to  be  followed  by  work  by 
the  same  child  containing  one  or  more  of  the  patterns  supplied 
by  the  teacher. 

Every  child  in  the  second  group  in  which  art  was  taught 
creatively  for  the  21  weeks  had  in  every  case  developed  his 
ability  to  express  himself,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  in 
the  manner  described  for  slow  learners  previously  in  this  book. 
Moreover,  the  children  appeared  to  be  happy  and  relaxed  while 
they  participated  in  creative  work. 

From  these  observations  one  can  conclude  that  to  supply 
ready-made  patterns  to  slow  learners  or  unnecessarily  to 
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dominate  their  thinking  in  art,  tends  to  interfere  with  then* 
ability  to  develop  their  own  personal  expression.  (See  Plate 
18.) 

6.  Display  and  Grading  of  Output 

The  work  of  each  child  of  retarded  mental  development 
should  be  placed  upon  display  at  regular  intervals,  no  matter 
what  its  quality  as  art  may  be.  The  slow  learner  like  anyone 
else  experiences  a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride  to  know  that  the 
results  of  his  honest  effort  have  received  recognition.  For  a 
human  being  who  has  difficulty  in  being  outstanding  in  most 
human  affairs,  this  is  a  beneficial  feeling. 

The  art  work  produced  by  slow  learners  should  not  receive 
marks  or  grades.  No  acceptable  grading  system  has  yet  been 
devised  to  measure  art  production  of  any  kind,  so  that  any 
such  attempt  in  this  direction  made  by  a  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  could  be  questioned  as  to  its  accuracy.  It  would  be 
equally  questionable  practice  to  sponsor  any  form  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  art  between  members  of  a  class  of  slow  learners.  Art  is 
used  in  school  as  a  subject  for  personal  development,  and  as 
a  means  of  communication.  To  judge  one  piece  of  art  against 
another  would  be  not  only  an  impossible  task  as  far  as  accuracy 
of  judgment  is  concerned,  but  also  a  negation  of  the  purposes 
of  art  education. 

The  chief  aspect  of  art  education  which  the  teacher  should 
judge  constantly  is  the  efficiency  of  her  own  teaching  practices 
in  using  art  as  part  of  a  general  developmental  programme  of 
a  child  who  is  mentally  handicapped,  and  who  deserves  all  the 
help  available. 

7.  Summary 

The  teaching  methods  in  art  employed  for  children  of 
retarded  mental  development  are  similar  to  those  which  are 
effective  with  normal  children.  Slow  learners  must  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  express  themselves,  and  the  themes  for  expression  must 
be  carefully  based  upon  their  interests.  These  interests  usually 
centre  about  themes  related  to  daily  living  at  home,  at  play, 
at  school  or  in  the  community.  Topics  derived  from  vicarious 
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experience  may  also  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  expression  if  the 
teacher  is  particular  to  motivate  interest  in  such  experience. 

It  is  more  difficult  successfully  to  guide  slow  learners  than 
normal  children.  Many  deviations  from  normal  behaviour 
appear  when  slow  learners  are  working  at  art  activities.  These 
deviations  require  careful  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Fortunately, 
slow  learners,  because  they  remain  for  comparatively  long 
periods  of  time  in  each  stage  of  artistic  development,  have  little 
difficulty  in  developing  adequate  manual  skill  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  expressions  in  art. 

Should  a  teacher  resort  to  a  dictatorial  form  of  teaching 
in  connection  with  busy  work  in  which  the  tools  and  materials 
and  processes  associated  with  art  are  used  to  produce  drawings, 
paintings  and  three-dimensional  objects  designed  by  someone 
else,  slow  learners  will  be  confused,  and  indeed,  handicapped 
in  expressive  work.  Since  most  children  of  retarded  mental 
development  in  school  classrooms  are  capable  of  performing 
creative  acts  in  art,  it  is  obvious  that  while  doing  so,  they  should 
not  be  required  to  take  part  in  busy  work  in  which  similar  tools, 
materials  and  processes  are  involved. 

The  display  of  the  creative  productions  of  slow  learners 
should  be  considered  a  teaching  device.  Each  child’s  work 
should  occasionally  be  placed  on  display  regardless  of  its  quality 
as  art.  This  work  should  never  be  graded,  or  marked  in  any 
way. 


Chapter  V 


ART  MATERIALS  AND  TECHNIQUES 
SUITABLE  FOR  SLOW  LEARNERS 

1.  Two-Dimensional  Materials  for  Individual  Activities 

All  the  two-dimensional  materials  associated  with  an 
art  programme  for  normal  children  were  tested  with  slow 
learners.  With  a  few  modifications,  these  proved  to  be  useful 
for  the  latter  pupils. 

(i)  Crayons 

Wax  crayons  of  good  quality  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
all-purpose  medium  for  slow  learners.  ( See  Plates  1,  3,  II,  16. ) 
These  should  be  supplied  in  boxes  containing  about  eight 
colours.  As  a  result  of  using  colouring  books,  children  may 
have  learned  to  be  timid  in  applying  colour.  The  children  must 
then  be  taught  to  use  wax  crayons  with  considerable  pressure 
so  that  the  areas  of  colour  are  bright. 

(ii)  Paint 

Tempera  (or  poster)  paint  is  practical  if  supplied  in  sets 
of  the  following  colours  in  separate  jars:  red,  yellow,  blue, 
green,  brown,  black  and  white.  (See  Plates  8,  13,  17.)  The 
following  colours  may  be  added  to  the  list  for  older,  more 
experienced  children:  magenta,  violet,  and  turquoise.  Each 
child  should  have  a  pint-size  water  jar;  at  least  two  brushes;  a 
size  six  or  seven  soft  bristle  brush  with  a  point,  and  a  hog’s 
bristle  brush,  preferably  one-half  inch  flat;  and,  finally,  a  paint 
cloth. 

Children  who  are  able  to  mix  tints  and  shades  should  be 
given  a  box  of  solidified  tempera  paint  containing  eight  or  ten 
colours,  to  replace  jars  of  liquid  tempera.  These  boxes  have 
ample  space  for  mixing  colours. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  wax  crayons  may  be  used  readily 
along  with  thin  tempera  paint.  The  wax  acts  as  a  repellent 
and,  hence,  a  control  for  paint.  (See  Plate  10.)  Generally 
speaking,  this  mixture  of  media  should  not  be  used  by  rela¬ 
tively  low  I.Q.  cases  or  by  very  young  children,  since  many 
materials  in  use  at  one  time  tend  to  confuse  them. 

(in)  Chalk  and  Charcoal  Substitutes 

Children  of  low  I.Q.  use  these  materials  only  with  difficulty. 
Those  above  approximately  70  I.Q.  and  a  chronological  age  of 
about  8-6  seem  to  use  them  with  some  success. 

( iv )  Papers  for  Drawing  and  Painting 

Manilla  paper  is  the  most  acceptable,  while  newsprint  is 
also  practical.  Soft  papers  such  as  “sugar  paper”  are  not  suit¬ 
able  because  they  fail  to  withstand  the  many  corrections  and 
alterations  which  slow  learners  want  to  make  in  their  work. 
Suitable  sizes  vary  with  the  media  employed,  the  working 
accommodation  available  and  with  the  needs  of  individual 
children  but  the  sizes  acceptable  in  most  cases  are  12"  x  18" 
for  crayon,  and  18"  x  24"  for  chalk  and  paint.  A  size  smaller 
than  9"  x  12"  is  rarely  practical  in  any  case.  The  colour  of  all 
papers  should  be  a  neutral  “off-white”  or  light  grey,  pale  blue 
or  buff. 

( v )  Papers  for  Cutting  and  Pasting 

Among  papers  for  cutting  and  pasting  are  included  “con¬ 
struction”  and  “folding”  paper,  “gold”  and  “silver”  paper,  scraps 
of  wall  paper,  corrugated  paper,  and  sand  paper.  (To  these 
may  be  added  other  materials  for  various  effects  of  texture, 
such  as  absorbent  cotton,  sheet  cork,  felt,  and  string. )  Scissors 
must  have  blunt  ends.  Ordinary  cold  water  paste,  library  paste, 
and  heavy-duty  glue  should  be  used,  depending  upon  the 
materials  to  be  stuck  together.  It  should  be  especially  noted 
that  children  who  have  proved  that  they  can  paint  creatively, 
and  these  include  most  children  who  have  an  I.Q.  above  50, 
are  also  able  to  work  creatively  in  three  dimensions.  (See 
Plate  19. ) 
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2.  Three-Dimensional  Materials  for  Individual 

Activities 

The  following  three-dimensional  materials  were  tested  and 
found  to  be  suitable  for  most  slow  learners: 

(i)  Modelling  Materials 

Plasticine,  clay,  asbestos  paste  and  papier-mache  are  all 
suitable  for  children  in  the  manipulative  stage.  As  soon  as  a 
child  begins  to  form  symbols,  only  plasticine  will  allow  him  to 
add  details  with  ease.  (See  Plate  20.)  Later,  when  he  has 
gained  greater  skill,  he  may  return  to  the  remaining  media. 

(ii)  Building  Materials 

These  materials  include  cardboard  boxes,  scraps  of  wood, 
corks,  spools,  sheets  of  cardboard  and  perhaps  scraps  of  metal. 
Children  in  the  manipulative  stage  at  first  like  to  build  various 
creations,  somewhat  after  the  order  of  a  house  of  cards.  Subse¬ 
quently,  they  enjoy  demolishing  what  they  have  constructed. 
Later,  the  children  should  be  supplied  with  heavy  glue  so  that 
more  permanent  structures,  perhaps  in  symbolic  form  if  the 
child  has  reached  this  stage,  may  be  created. 

( in )  Sewing  Materials 

Burlap,  felt,  and  scraps  of  woollen,  cotton  and  linen  cloth, 
may  be  used  as  a  base  for  needlework.  (See  Plate  21.)  Wool, 
string,  cotton  filler,  embroidery  cotton,  embroidery  silk  and 
metallic  threads  may  be  used  with  blunt  embroidery  needles 
to  work  patterns  on  the  base.  Applique  may  be  used,  together 
with  embroidery  stitches.  The  children  should,  of  course,  use 
their  own  designs  and  not  those  supplied  by  the  teacher.  Also, 
as  far  as  it  is  practical,  they  should  first  use  stitches  of  their 
own  creation,  crude  as  these  may  be.  Later,  they  may  be 
taught  more  complicated  stitches  arising  out  of  their  early 
work. 

(iv)  More  Advanced  Work  Requiring  Special  Instruction 

It  has  been  observed  that  adolescent  children  with  I.Q.’s 
as  low  as  60  can  be  taught  simple  loom  weaving  and  ceramic 


21  Stitchery  produced  freely  by  children  of  retarded  mental  development; 
top  left,  first  piece  produced  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  77,  C.A.  10-7;  top  right,  by 
a  boy,  I.Q.  75,  C.A.  9-3;  bottom,  by  a  girl,  I.Q.  70,  C.A.  11-1.  The 
children  began  this  work  by  experimenting  with  stitches.  Later  they 
were  taught  some  of  the  standard  stitches,  but  at  no  time  were  they 
asked  to  copy  designs. 


22  Puppetry  produced  by  children  ranging  in  I.Q.  from  65  to  85,  and  in 
C.A.  from  8  to  14-3.  The  more  advanced  types  of  puppets  were  made 
by  adolescents. 


23  Ceramics  and  weaving  produced  by  mentally  retarded  adolescents.  I.Q.’s 
ranged  from  60  to  82,  and  C.A.’s  from  11-8  to  16. 
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work.  ( See  Plates  22  and  23. )  Teachers  who  conduct  classes 
in  these  activities,  however,  should  have  special  knowledge 
of  them. 

3.  Group  Activities  with  Miscellaneous  Materials 

Most  children  of  retarded  mental  development  experience 
difficulty  in  participating  in  class  or  group  activities  in  art. 
The  difficulties  arise  largely  from  the  differences  in  intelligence 
and  in  chronological  age  to  be  found  in  most  groups  of  slow 
learners.  Group  activity  presents  many  difficulties  even  for 
normal  people;  for  the  mentally  retarded  who  have  usually 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  frustrations  in  life  and,  hence,  are 
often  emotionally  volatile,  the  group  activity  must  be  carefully 
chosen  and  carefully  supervised  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

Teachers  recognize  the  educational  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  group  activities.  Sensing  the  emotional  tenor  of  the 
group,  and  knowing  the  intellectual  abilities  of  the  children 
under  her  care,  a  teacher  must  judge  for  herself  their  capabili¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  working  as  a  group.  A  successful  group 
activity  would  teach  them  many  aspects  of  democratic  living; 
its  failure  would  create  many  unhappy  situations  in  the 
classroom. 

( i )  Puppetry 

The  most  highly  recommended  group  activity  for  slow 
learners  is  puppetry.  (See  Plate  22.)  This  art  activity  allows 
the  child  to  work  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  a 
group. 

Only  the  simplest  of  puppets  need  be  made  for  a  highly 
successful  group  performance.  The  child’s  own  symbols,  cut 
in  cardboard  and  tacked  to  sticks,  or  doll-like  creatures  fash¬ 
ioned  from  old  socks,  or  made  from  paper  bags  and  manipulated 
with  the  fingers,  will  form  suitable  characters  for  a  play.  A 
large  cardboard  carton  for  a  background,  or  for  a  place  in 
which  the  manipulators  may  sit,  will  provide  a  simple  stage. 
The  spoken  lines  and  the  action  of  the  play  may  be  derived 
from  a  well-liked  story,  or  with  a  group  of  children  of  higher 
intelligence,  may  be  based  upon  some  experience  in  the  chil- 
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dren’s  lives.  Only  the  stick  and  fist  types  of  puppets  are  suitable 
for  most  slow  learners;  marionettes  are  beyond  their  ability  to 
build  or  to  manipulate. 

(it)  Mural  Making 

Since  mural  making,  or  the  co-operative  designing  and 
painting  of  a  large  picture  demands  group  co-operation  and 
organization  at  a  high  level,  this  type  of  activity  is  not  generally 
recommended  for  slow  learners.  The  type  of  large  display, 
however,  in  which  the  general  plan  is  discussed  and  decided 
upon  by  a  group,  but  in  which  each  child  works  by  himself  on 
his  own  section  of  the  display,  is  more  practical  for  slow 
learners.  As  an  example,  a  group  of  children  might  plan  to 
depict  a  market  place  near  the  school.  Each  child  could  then 
draw  and  paint  a  stall,  while  later  these  various  drawings  could 
be  fastened  to  a  background,  thus  completing  a  picture  of  the 
entire  market. 

(Hi)  Three-Dimensional  Projects 

Partially  co-operative  activities  similar  to  the  one  described 
above  may  be  carried  out  in  plasticine  or  in  other  modelling  or 
building  materials,  including  empty  boxes  and  odd  pieces  of 
wood.  (See  Plate  20.)  A  service  station,  a  farm,  a  village, 
or  a  playground  are  among  the  subjects  which  children  might 
be  interested  in  developing. 

4.  General  Classroom  Arrangements 

A  classroom  in  which  a  programme  of  art  education  is 
conducted  for  slow  learners  should  be  large  enough  for  the  free 
movement  of  each  child.  It  should  be  equipped  with  indi¬ 
vidual  tables  and  chairs  which  are  movable  and  which  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  each  child.  The  classroom  should 
also  contain  one  or  two  long  tables  where  the  general  supplies 
being  used  may  be  placed,  or  where  group  activities  might  take 
place.  The  room  should  have  a  sink  with  running  hot  and  cold 
water.  Large  display  boards  should  be  placed  on  the  walls. 
Cupboards  which  may  be  locked,  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  all  supplies.  These  cupboards  should  have  compartments 
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low  enough  for  the  children  to  reach  in  order  to  obtain  their 
own  supplies.  Wherever  possible  the  supplies  should  be  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  children  to  whom  they  belong.  A  section 
of  the  cupboards  should  be  arranged  in  which  each  child  may 
store  his  own  portfolio  of  drawings  and  paintings.  Slots  measur¬ 
ing  at  least  2"  x  22"  x  28"  are  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

Wherever  practical,  the  children  themselves  should  obtain 
and  store  their  own  equipment  and  supplies.  Moreover,  they 
should  be  taught  to  keep  the  room  neat  and  orderly,  and  free 
from  paint  and  other  marks  upon  walls,  floor,  and  furniture. 

5.  Summary 

The  art  materials  and  tools  suitable  for  slow  learners  need 
cause  the  teacher  little  concern  since  they  are  similar  to  those 
used  by  normal  children,  and,  hence,  are  readily  procurable. 
In  their  individual  work,  slow  learners  use  these  tools  and 
materials  as  do  normal  children.  It  is  only  when  group  activities 
are  considered  that  the  teacher  will  find  abnormal  difficulties 
occurring  with  children  of  retarded  mental  development.  Most 
slow  learners  are  unable  to  participate  in  activities  in  which 
a  high  degree  of  socialized  work  involving  a  pooling  of  thought 
is  concerned.  Only  quasi-socialized  activities  in  art  are  there¬ 
fore  recommended  for  most  slow  learners. 
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In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book  several  questions  were 
asked  concerning  art  education  for  children  of  retarded  mental 
development,  and  each  chapter  has  included  a  discussion  of 
one  or  more  of  them.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  conclusions 
from  these  discussions  and,  in  so  doing,  to  attempt  to  find 
answers  to  the  questions. 

It  was  pointed  out  early  in  the  book  that  the  person  who 
engages  himself  in  art  must  make  active  use  of  his  emotions 
and  his  intellect,  so  that  the  product  of  his  hands  will  reflect 
his  own  personality.  It  was  also  maintained  that  the  subject 
matter  of  art  includes  a  statement  of  this  person’s  reactions  to 
his  experiences  in  life.  The  first  question  to  arise,  therefore, 
concerned  the  degree  of  intelligence  required  before  a  person 
could  participate  in  art  activities. 

Research  with  large  numbers  of  children  of  retarded 
mental  development  indicated  that  all  such  children  not  other¬ 
wise  exceptionally  handicapped,  and  enrolled  in  school  class¬ 
rooms,  demonstrated  an  ability  not  only  to  participate  in  a 
programme  of  art  education,  but  also  to  profit  from  it.  These 
children  were  all  within  the  I.Q.  range  of  50  to  89. 

Investigation  with  a  few  children  of  lower  intelligence  in 
a  mental  hospital,  indicated  that  an  I.Q.  of  50  seemed  by  no 
means  to  be  the  lowest  measure  of  intelligence  at  which  children 
might  profitably  engage  themselves  in  art  activities.  This  mini¬ 
mum  measure  might  be  as  low  as  an  I.Q.  of  about  40,  but 
further  research  with  a  larger  number  of  cases  would  have  to  be 
performed  before  this  figure  could  be  accepted.  Since  this  book 
is  concerned  primarily  with  mentally  retarded  children  in  class¬ 
rooms,  and  since  such  cases  were  not  found  with  I.Q.’s  lower 
than  50,  the  subject  of  the  artistic  ability  of  children  having  an 
intelligence  below  this  figure  was  not  investigated  further. 

After  it  was  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  investi¬ 
gators,  that  children  of  retarded  mental  development  in  class- 
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rooms  might  participate  with  profit  from  art  education,  the  next 
question  which  arose  concerned  the  forms  of  expression  which 
one  might  expect  to  find  in  their  work.  The  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  found  in  the  artistic  expression  of  slow  learners  were 
discovered  to  be  reminiscent  of  those  seen  in  the  work  of  their 
normal  mental  counterparts.  In  answer  to  another  question 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  moreover,  it  was  found 
that  mentally  retarded  children  appear  readily  to  select  subject 
matter  for  their  expression  within  the  framework  of  their  experi¬ 
ence.  In  other  words,  these  children  of  retarded  mental 
development  demonstrated  their  ability  to  present  in  original 
two-  and  three-dimensional  forms,  their  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  to  their  environment. 

The  children's  ability  to  relate  themselves  to  their  environ¬ 
ment,  nevertheless,  tended  to  vary  directly  with  their  intelli¬ 
gence.  Their  expressions,  moreover,  were  original  only  in  a 
restricted  meaning  of  the  word.  The  work  they  produced  was 
original  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  product  of  their  own  efforts 
to  make  statements  about  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
resulting  from  their  own  experiences  in  life. 

That  the  insight  of  the  mentally  handicapped  child  into 
the  meaning  of  his  life  is  usually  neither  subtle  nor  deep,  and, 
hence,  that  his  work  is  not,  in  an  absolute  sense,  highly  original 
in  subject  matter,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  artistic 
expressions  of  most  slow  learners  are  original  only  in  the  sense 
that  their  work  is  unique  when  compared  with  their  own 
previous  performances.  Furthermore,  the  designs  produced  by 
these  children  to  present  their  thoughts  and  feelings  cannot 
usually  be  praised  upon  aesthetic  grounds.  A  few  designs  occur 
which  are  original  and  pleasing,  but  usually  they  are  anything 
but  arresting  when  compared  with  design  generally  accepted 
as  being  of  high  quality.  Indeed,  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
work  of  mentally  retarded  children  is  similar  to  its  quality  of 
originality  of  subject  matter— low  in  both  cases,  because  both 
reflect  a  mind  deficient  in  intelligence.  Nevertheless,  these 
designs  are  still  as  original  to  the  child  who  produces  them 
as  is  the  subject  matter  which  he  selects.  Because  both  its 
content  and  its  design  are  based  upon  expressive  and  creative 
acts,  the  production  of  mentally  retarded  children  participating 
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in  a  programme  of  art  education  may  easily  be  included  within 
the  definition  of  art.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  retarded  mental  development  are  generally  compen¬ 
sated  by  artistic  gifts  for  their  deficiency  in  intelligence.  Except 
in  very  rare  cases,  the  quality  of  their  artistic  output  is  adversely 
affected  by  their  mental  condition. 

The  idea  that  the  art  produced  by  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  only  in  relation  to  the 
persons  producing  it,  does  not  make  it  distinct  from  the  output 
of  normal  children.  The  work  produced  by  the  latter  will,  of 
course,  reflect  the  higher  mentality  of  its  authors,  and,  hence, 
it  will  generally  exhibit  a  higher  quality  of  subject  content  and 
design.  Art  education  in  schools,  however,  is  used  in  modem 
educational  systems,  primarily  as  an  educative  medium.  The 
art  produced,  charming  as  it  may  often  be,  is  actually  a 
by-product  of  an  educational  process.  The  most  important 
product  of  any  school  programme  of  art  education  is  a  child 
whose  intellectual,  emotional  and  perhaps,  social  behaviour  has 
been  modified  as  a  result  of  his  participation  in  artistic  pursuits. 
This  applies  to  all  children,  and,  therefore,  the  teacher  of 
mentally  retarded  children  should  feel  no  concern  over  the  fact 
that  the  quality  of  output  in  the  art  of  slow  learners  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  from  a  comparative  viewpoint.  The  most 
important  educational  gains  which,  of  course,  will  be  reflected 
in  the  artistic  expressions  of  her  mentally  handicapped  pupils, 
will  be  found  in  the  general  personal  development  of  the 
children  themselves. 

Although  much  of  this  development  depends  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  learners,  nevertheless,  the  children  cannot  make 
much  progress  unless  they  receive  the  expert  administrations  of 
a  teacher.  This  brings  us  to  another  question  asked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book:  What  special  teaching  practices  are 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  programme  of  art  education  for 
mentally  retarded  children? 

It  appears  that  the  approved  teaching  methods  now  used 
in  this  field  in  connection  with  normal  children  are  practical 
and  effective  when  applied  to  slow  learners.  Slow  learners, 
however,  require  more  individual  attention  than  is  the  case 
with  their  normal  mental  counterparts.  Points  of  emphasis  in 
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teaching  slow  learners  also  require  some  adjustment  to  suit 
the  character  of  their  intelligence.  The  usual  pedagogical 
procedures  found  in  a  programme  of  art  education  for  normal 
children,  including  motivation,  guidance,  classroom  arrange¬ 
ments,  display  and  appraisal  of  the  effectivenes  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  in  progress,  vary  in  no  marked  respect  from  those 
which  may  be  recommended  for  children  of  retarded  mental 
development.  The  most  obvious  differences  in  outcome  of 
teaching  both  types  of  children,  no  matter  how  efficient  the 
teaching  practices  may  be  in  either  case,  will  be  found  in  the 
slower  rate  of  progress  made  by  the  mentally  retarded  children, 
and  in  the  lower  standard  of  the  work  they  produce. 

A  final  question  in  the  list  to  be  found  in  Chapter  I  is 
concerned  with  supplies,  tools  and  the  skills  required  in  their 
use  in  artistic  activities.  Although  some  specialized  materials 
and  tools  cannot  in  general  be  used  effectively  in  an  art  pro¬ 
gramme  for  mentally  retarded  children,  the  basic  art  supplies 
which  normal  children  use  are  quite  suitable  for  the  slow 
learners. 

The  matter  of  the  development  of  manual  skills  need 
cause  little  concern  to  the  teacher  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
Provided  that  they  are  suitably  motivated,  these  children  will 
devote  sufficient  time  and  energy  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
usual  art  materials  and  tools  to  develop  adequate  skill  in  then- 
use  for  the  usual  types  of  expression. 

There  may  be  teachers  of  slow  learners  who  are  tempted 
to  obtain  skilful  looking  results  by  means  of  busy  work  which 
involves  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  associated  with  art 
education.  The  products  of  a  programme  of  busy  work  have  a 
surface  resemblance  to  art  output  but  differ  in  appearance  from 
children’s  work  in  art  in  several  respects:  they  are  more  uniform; 
they  are  usually  more  neatly  finished;  and  they  are  lacking  in 
the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  summary,  they 
resemble  more  the  products  of  a  machine  than  of  a  human 
being.  The  educational  values  of  busy  work  of  this  kind  when 
used  with  normal  children  are  questionable  and,  therefore,  the 
practice  of  assigning  busy  work  is  rapidly  disappearing  from 
contemporary  education.  When  used  in  connection  with  chil¬ 
dren  of  retarded  mental  development,  this  practice  obviously 
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interferes  with  the  ability  of  these  children  to  participate  in  a 
programme  of  art  education. 

It  would  seem  that  art  education  has  considerable  signifi¬ 
cance  with  regard  to  the  general  education  of  slow  learners. 
It  is  widely  agreed  that  a  child  who  is  adversely  affected  in 
one  area  of  his  personality  is  likely  to  be  adversely  affected 
in  other  areas.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  process 
could  operate  in  reverse,  and  that  a  mentally  retarded  child 
who  profits  from  art  activities  might  undergo  desirable  changes 
in  his  personality. 

In  art  may  be  found  a  field  of  educational  endeavour  in 
which  the  great  benefits  to  the  young  are  recognized  in  modem 
educational  systems.  That  children  of  retarded  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  normal  children,  may  readily  share  in  these 
benefits  once  more  increases  the  value  of  this  pleasant  but 
challenging  educational  field. 


